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ABSTRACT 

The objectives of this conference on Adult Education 
in Singapore were: (1) to discuss problems and experiences currently 
confronted by various adult education agencies; {2) to seek solutions 
to these problems; (3) to identify new areas of commitment in light 
of new needs and social changes; and (4) to suggest programs to 
improve the guality of adult education in Singapore. Papers presented 
in the conference sessions, discussions following the presentation ot 
each paper, group discussion reports, a final statement and the 
concluding address, the conference program, committee members, and a 
list of delegates and observers are presented. The conference papers 
reproduced in the proceedings are "Adult Education Board; Retrospect 
and Prospect" by Tai Chen Hwa; "The Role of NTUC in Workers* 

Education in Singapore" by N. Govindasamy; "The Role of the People* s 
Association and Its Contribution to Adult Education" by Lee Wai Kok; 
"The University and Adult Education" by J. F. Conceicao. (DB) 
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Theme of the Conference 

An Appraisal of Adult Education in Singapore 

Objectives of the Conference 

• To discuss problems and experiences currently 
confronted by various adult education agencies in 
Singapore. 

• To seek solutions for the various adult education 
agencies to overcome their difficulties. 

• To identify new areas of commitment in the light of 
new needs and social changes. 

• To suggest programmes to improve the quality of 
adult education in Singapore. 
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OPENING CEREMONY 



Address by 

DR. NALLA TAN 

Organising Chairman of the 

National Conference on Adult Education 



Today is an epoch making day in the annals of the Adult Education 
Board and Adult Education in Singapore for it marks the opening of the 
First National Conference on Adult Education in the Republic. 

In April 1960, more than eleven years ago, there was yet another 
epoch making day when the Adult Education Board, a statutory authority, 
was created by the passing of the Lembaga Gerakan Pelajaran Dewasa 
Ordinance in Parliament. The Board was set up with a specific objective — 
to meet a gap that existed at that time in terms of education of the general 
population. 

In order to understand the background of this gap, one would have 
to go back to the immediate pre-war and post-war years and view the 
education policy that existed then, to realise that there was much to be 
desired in the existing system and that it did little to encourage universal 
education. Only a minority received education of any kind. Large numbers of 
people, as with the rest of Asia, were illiterate, that is, they couldn't read 
or write. Whatever the reasons for this peculiar education policy — and it is 
not my intention to speculate on this — its effects were immediately felt 
after the war, as loss of potential in every walk of life. It was of course an 
easier matter to deal with the education of children. Illiterate adults were 
quite another problem. 

There can be no doubt at all in our minds that the P.A.P. Government, 
when it took over in 1959, saw this immediately, as one of the many big 
tasks that lay before it, and the Adult Education Board when established, had 
as its primary aim the eradication of adult illiteracy. The implementation of 
programmes of education geared to this end was carried out extensively 
and when one thinks of the Herculean nature of an assignment involving four 
language streams of people in an age group which at any time is more difficult 
to teach than those in younger age groups, one can hardly be anything but 
impressed with the results of the work. More recently it has gone beyond its 
original aim, in its emphasis on vocational and technical training. 

Lest you get me wrong, I have no intention of making this a summary 
of the achievements of the Board. How the Board functions, etc., its 
administrative set up, the Committees which are responsible for the Board's 
activities, the rising trend in attendances and the number of courses planned 
can be obtained from reports produced annually. And if anyone wants an 
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annual report, ask and it shall be given. Suffice it to say, the Board has made 
a success of its original aims and objectives that were formulated eleven 
years ago, and these by and large, have been consistent with the need that 
existed at that time, and in consonance with the government's educational 
policies. 

But now after eleven years, it is certainly time we took stock of 
ourselves. The original problem of illiteracy has been overcome, and as 
every child bom in Singapore finds a place in Primary school and more and 
more enter Secondary and Vocational schools, the number of people who 
reach adulthood illiterate will therefore continue to be reduced, and soon, 
if not already, we will be faced with an adult population whose needs in 
adult education must necessarily be different from those of a generation ago. 

We have then to begin to look at new needs, new goals, and new 
aspirations in terms of adult education. It is obvious that the pattern of 
living in this small republic has changed. Singapore stands apart in this 
region, forging ahead as an urbanised industrialised centre in South East 
Asia. But with a progressive general education policy and improved socio- 
economic standards, her needs cannot be directed to only the monetary and 
material. Her people have to weave in other values that give life and living 
a special quality. And as more and more leisure becomes available to men 
and women in vocational pursuits, then seif determined education and 
personal development become increasingly opted for. Opportunities for this 
must be available in most things, and this is where the Adult Education 
Board comes in. 

There must come a time to review, revise and restructure. And we 
feel now is the right time to do this where Adult Education is concerned. 
It is therefore incumbent on Adult Education organisation to look at these 
new needs with great circumspection, and it is reasonable to anticipate that 
adult education in the future will be geared to higher levels of intellectual 
maturity and will include the humanities, social sciences, philosophy, etc., 
which must in the end, broaden our approach to life and to involve adults in 
the many other areas of current concern that surround them. 

If the Board is to fulfil these new needs and Adult Education is to be 
effective in Singapore then this conference on the appraisal of Adult Education 
in Singapore is well timed, and this is why I say that today is epoch making 
in the history of the Board. The Conference, organised by the Board has 
involved other organisations who are themselves immersed in adult education 
and who are also at present performing a great service to the Republic. Let 
it not be thought for one moment that it is only the Adult Education Board 
that is concerned with Adult Education in Singapore. However, mainly for 
administrative reasons, it has only been possible to invite 39 organisations 
and we have a total of 60 attending it, SO participants and 10 observers. 

The aims of the conference are clear and precise: 

1. To discuss problems and experiences currently confronted by 
various adult education agencies in Singapore. 
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2. To seek solutions for the various adult education agencies to 
overcome their difficulties. 

3. To identify new areas of commitment in the light of new needs 
and social changes. 

4. To suggest programmes to improve the quality of adult education 
in Singapore. 

And I want to lay a little stress on the 3rd and 4th objectives in particular 

Objective 3 

To identify new areas of commitment in the light of new needs and 
social changes. I have made mention of this already but must say, I do 
strongly feel that any organisation which rests on its laurels of past achieve- 
ments deserves an early demise. We are in danger of getting into a rut. 
Life is so comfortable then. In adult education we can't afford to. We must 
move away from ad hoc programmes and fragmentary courses to planned 
and improved education so that we can inquire, reason, and find solutions to 
the many problems that beset us. 



Objective 4 

To suggest programmes to improve the quality of adult education in 
Singapore. 



Here “quality" is the operative word. Quantity was the dictum of the 
past decade. Let us now concentrate on quality. Overcoming illiteracy was 
a matter of urgency, and quality may have been sacrificed for quantity but 
this cannot continue as such. Now we must set our sights on the kind of 
education that includes qualities of spirit and mind, that have always been 
part or the continuing heritage of mankind. And we must persevere to the 
attainment of excellence — something which today is lost in the over-growth 
of mediocrity that surrounds and tends to strangle us. 



For this Seminar we have four working papers from well known and 
distinguished people from four large organisations that are very much 
involved with Adult Education viz. 



Mr. J. Conceicao 



Mr. Lee Wai Kok 
Mr. N. Govindasamy 



Dr. Tai Chen Hwa 



Director of the Department of Extra- 
mural Studies of the University of 
Singapore. 

Director of the People's Association. 

Secretary of Research and Training, 
The National Trades Union Congress. 

Chairman of the Adult Education Board. 



Their papers will be the basis of our appraisal. 



I must say quite emphatically that this is not going to be a two day 
conference of saying polite things. We are going to face issues squarely. 
We intend to be self critical, e.g. have we been too insular in our programmes? 
Why haven’t we, and can't we involve the intelligentsia in Adult Education 
to improve and broaden workers education? 

Have we for far too long concentrated on the utilitarian value of 
education? These questions have to be answered and we have to be honest. 
Then only will we find the solutions. 

One other thing I must say. We have no intention of letting this 
conference degenerate into one where there is a great deal of the waffle 
that seems to characterise conferences and seminars organised these days. 
Neither is it going to end up with screeds of recommendations that do nothing 
but gather dust and turn yellow with time. Nor will we just sit back with 
only the intention to act. We will find lines of action, define them and act 
on them in a manner worthy of the existence of the Board and in keeping 
with the aspirations of the unique society of which we are part. 
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Welcome Address by 
DR. TAt CHEN HWA 
Chairman of the Adult Education Board 



It is indeed a privilege to be called upon to welcome you on behalf 
of the Adult Education Board. First of all, we would like to express our 
gratitude to the Minister of State for Education for his presence which shows 
the importance he and the Ministry of Eudcation attach to this Conference. 
Next we would like to extend our warm greetings to the delegates of the 
organisations assembled here which are concerned with and involved in 
adult education work in our Republic. We also welcome the observers from 
various national, regional and international institutions. It goes without 
saying that your interest, cooperation and participation is very much 
appreciated. 

As you ail know, the Adult Education Board was established in 1960 
as a statutory authority for promoting adult education in Singapore. During 
the past decade, it has made no small contribution towards the advancement 
of adult education in our state. From literacy work, it has been able to 
develop into a varied and extensive programme including language studies, 
general education, further education and vocational education. Considering 
that adult education embraces all organised educational activities for persons 
outside the regular school system, there are numerous organisations, govern- 
mental. public and private, actively undertaking this important task. My 
colleagues and I in the Board feel that at this stage of our adult education 
development it would be appropriate to hold a national conference so that 
we can share our experiences and discuss our common problems in order to 
improve the quality of adult education in the light of our new needs and rapid 
social changes. We are much encouraged by the favourable response from 
your institutions and yourselves. This augurs well for the future of the adult 
education movement in our country. 

On behalf of the Adult Education Board, I wish to thank you all for 
your presence this evening at this opening ceremony of the National Con- 
ference. To the delegates and observers of the Conference, we wish you 
success in your deliberations. 
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Opening Address by 
DR. LEE CHtAW MENG 
Minister of State for Education 



Adult education has sometimes been described as "a responsibly 
organised opportunity to enable men and women to enlarge, enrich and inter- 
pret their living experience. The cultivation of these activities is the pre- 
requisite both of individual development and of effective citizenship in its 
widest and most valid sense. It includes education for democracy, education 
for full involvement in the community as well as for individual personnel 
development".* 

This is an objective which has not always been achieved by most 
countries. Indeed, in many parts of the world adult education is synonymous 
with literacy education. 

As a matter of fact, the basic literacy and language programme was 
the primary function of adult education when the Lembaga Gerakan Pelajaran 
Dewasa was established 11 years ago. Since then, we have witnessed 
spectacular growth in adult education in Singapore which has now become 
an integral part of our educational system, serving an important need of 
society. 

If we accept the concept that education is a continuous life-long 
process, and I believe we all do, then the first task of adult education is to 
provide the stimulus and opportunity for the development of the personality 
of the individual, so that he would become a better person and citizen, better 
able to play an effective role, as a member of the family, in civic life and in 
a community which is undergoing constant change. It should also provide 
opportunity for progression towards personal achievement. 

In the society at large, adult education has an even more important 
role to play in developing a greater social responsibility and a better under- 
standing of the needs for social inter-action and co-operation in living together 
in groups or communities. This is particularly important in our society with 
its varied ethnic composition. The rapid changes due to urbanisation and 
industrialisation over the last decade must have caused some disruptions and 
repercussions to our pattern of living, if not to the very basis of inter-personal 
relationship. The society may even be in danger of being deculturalised. 

It was exactly a year ago, at the Annual Award and Presentation 
Ceremony of the Adult Education Board in this very same Hall, when I made 
the observation that about a third of the Board's activities was devoted to 
courses having a character of formal education, an area of operation in which 
I considered development had reached an optimum level. I further suggested 
that the Board should then give serious consideration to its long-term 

* (Evidence to Russel Committee on Adult Education, 1970). 
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functions and the future role of adult education in the context of national 
development. 

I am glad that with this in mind, the Board has now organised this 
National Seminar on Adult Education which is to be followed by a Regional 
Conference next year. 

With the emerging prominence, permanence and with greater respon- 
sibility of adult education, a National Seminar at this juncture is most timely 
and significant. It provides an opportunity cr l forum for those who arc 
actively involved in adult education in Singapore to make a careful evaluate i 
and appraisal of their work, if not a certain amount of soul-searching. 

I have no doubt that you ail have a definite idea of what to discuss 
during the two-day Seminar, but may I suggest :hat you spare some thought 
on the following two aspects: — 

Firstly, to make an appraisal of adult education over the last decade 
to ascertain whether we have achieved the task we set out to do 
initially, both in terms of numbers and in quality; and whether the 
expansion of adult education has been in keeping with the development 
of our society which has witnessed tremendous changes over the 
last decade. 

Secondly, to identify and define the future role and activities of adult 
education and to accord priority to each area of activity and to find 
ways and means to strengthen and co-ordinate the organisation and 
operation of the adult education programme to meet the challenges 
of the coming decade. 

By all reckoning, I think we have done fairly well over the last decade, 
at least quantitatively. Pethaps in our zealous pursuit of solving many 
immediate problems, we may have overlooked some areas of activity to 
which we could and should have paid more atte . on, for example, the intro- 
duction of correspondence courses, the more intensive use of mass media, 
and of other audio visual aids* etc. Perhaps in some cases, we may have 
even lost sight of the ultimate objectives of adult education which I have 
briefly mentioned earlier. For instance, perhaps wc should have made clearer 
distinction between courses for working adults and courses for youths who 
have dropped out from the formal school system and are unable to find a 
place in a day scnacd. The former has obvious priority over the latter as far 
as adult education is concerned, but it is usually the latter which attracts 
more public attention and publicity. 

We must have been deficient in certain areas of activity. I believe this 
is due more to organisational and administrative weakness rather than a 
lack of foresight. You will recall that it was at the same function last year 
that I mentioned that the Adult Education Board must re-consider and streng- 
then its organisation and staff adminisbaiiv - ' structure. 

I am very pleased to say that the Board has appointed a firm of con- 
sultants to do a detailed and comprehensive survey of its operation and 
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organisation with a view to strengthening its administrative and operational 
procedure so as to provide the machinery for more efficient service to 
society. 

When the Adult Education Board has built up a more efficient organis- 
ation with its own full-time career professional officers, it will then be able 
to emphasise on greater quality and variety. New approaches, innovations 
and technology can be explored. It will also be able to co-ordinate more 
effectively the work of other mass organisations and educational institutes 
for the planning and development of adult education. For the individual, 
it will provide more opportunities for mental enrichment, while the special 
role it can play in community development will be its important contribution 
to the life of society. 

I am quite certain that during the two days of deliberation, you will 
be able to identify the majc 'reas for future development, and to work out 
a feasible formula for closer co-ordination. 

The final test, however, will be whether educationists can translate 
their theories into effective action, and in this you will find a worthy challenge. 
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CONFERENCE SESSIONS 



ADULT EDUCATION BOARD: 
RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 



Paper Presented by 

TAI CHEN HWA, M.A., ED.D., 

Chairman, Adult Education Board. 



In 1960, Adult Education Board was established as a statutory autho- 
rity for promoting adult education in Singapore. The Parliament made this 
important decision on the basis that one of the proclaimed educational policies 
of the government was the promotion of adult education. Although it was 
to be expected that the importance of adult education would be upheld and 
that this policy would be implemented, however, the creation of a statutory 
body was considered an innovation at that time. With a tradition of having 
voluntary bodies to look after adult education, the government could have 
maintained that laissez fairs pattern and relied on public and private agencies 
to be responsible for the management of adult education. Alternatively, the 
centralization of the administration of adult education might also have brought 
it into the Ministry of Education as one of its departments. But none of these 
happened and instead, the establishment of a statutory and quasi-govern- 
mental agency. Adult Education Board was introduced. The rationale of 
this move must be much more than a compromise. It embodied the idea 
that adult education should get the benefit of both worlds, the government and 
the private sector. Ten years' experience has proved that the Board can be a 
very viable and dynamic organisation for the advancement of adult education. 

As a statutory body. Adult Education Board, no doubt, should function 
within the framework of government policies and especially those for educ- 
ation. Under the guidance of the general policy of promoting adult education, 
the Board has been able to develop and expand rapidly during the past ten 
years. It is known that it has been capable to initiate and implement deci- 
sions and plans, especially those in the realm of professional expediency. 
Judging by the progress of the work of the Board and the multiplication of 
its programmes, it could be said that by and large, the Board has been able 
to make steadfast advancement in realising the government policies and the 
objective of this important aspect of education. Of course, one should not 
forget that the successful efforts and achievements of other agencies of 
adult education in the state, both public and private, have also contributed a 
great deal in furthering the over-all development of Singapore adult education. 

When we examine the Adult Education Board programmes, they readily 
reveal that government educational policies are very much adhered to. For 
example, the policy on multilingualism has been closely followed in the Board's 
Language courses; equ treatment of the 4 education streams and making 
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provisions for extra-curricular activities are implemented in its general educa- 
tion programmes; the introduction of Vocational Preparatory Classes for 
primary school leavers speaks for its efforts to meet the needs of our 
economic and technical development; and nation-building and civic con- 
sciousness have been the regular themes of its Radio and T.V. Courses and 
other further education activities. At the policy level, the Board has been able 
to keep close contact with various government departments through their 
representatives who are either Board members or members of its various 
committees. It is through this democratic set-up, discussions and delibera- 
tions on the shaping of policies could take place. As adult education pro- 
grammes are being consolidated and further progress is being pursued, it 
could be envisaged that more and more development plans and projects will 
be initiated by the Board and its committees in order to meet the demands 
of our national development and professional improvement. To facilitate this 
task, it would be necessary for the Board to have even closer contact with 
both public and private sectors which are concerned with and involved in 
adult education work. 

In c.'der to implement government policies and administer its 
programmes, the Board has evolved a unique organisational infrastructure. It 
consists of a chairman, a deputy chairman and 9 members nominated by 
different ministers concerned with adult education, institutions of higher 
learning and the National Trades Union Congress. It has 8 standing commit- 
tees on Establishment, Finance, Language Studies, General Education, Further 
Education, Vocational Education, Vocational Preparatory Programmes and 
Joint Radio and T.V. Courses membership of which includes both Board 
members, representatives of relevant bodies and co-opted personnels. In 
the past, the Board has been successful in securing the services of a great 
number of voluntary workers to be members of these committees. Many 
of them are professionals, academicians, teachers, business executives, com- 
munity leaders and civil servants. These committees have been very active 
as they are empowered to make decisions as executive bodies. The com- 
mittees have been proved to be most useful and valuable to the Board 
because they actually plan, administer and supervise its programmes. As 
its enterprise expands, the Board may find it advisable to strengthen the 
position of its various committees by inviting more representatives from 
various adult education agencies to serve its committees. Perhaps, it is in such 
committees that close co-ordination and co-operation of the work of different 
adult education organisations could be realised. This may also help to reduce 
unnecessary and undesirable duplications or overlappings in certain areas of 
our programmes and to achieve some effective over-all planning for the further 
development of various types of adult education in the Republic. In this way, 
the Board may also play its important role as an information centre, a clearing 
nousu and even a research unit for adult education in our republic. At the 
suitable time, it would also be appropriate for the Board to publish a journal 
so that adult education workers can use it to discuss their common academic 

and professional problems as well as exchange their experiences and inform- 
ation regularly. 
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Working hand in hand with the Board and its committees is the 
administration cf the Adult Education Board. It consists of the Directorate 
and the executive or clerical staff. The directors constitute the secretariate 
of the Board and ail its committees. This device links the Board and its 
administration very closely. All senior officers of the Board have been 
professionally trained and for this, the Board owes much to the Ministry of 
Education which has been sending education officers on secondment to the 
Board at its request. Realizing that adult education has already become a 
specialisation, the Board has recruited its own senior administrative staff and 
full-time teachers. In the past, a few senior officers have been sent aboard 
for specialist training and all the full-time teachers have been undergoing 
professional training at the Teachers' Training College. It is hoped that these 
officers and teachers would constitute the core of our adult education workers 
who would make adult education their life-long career. In the area of staff 
training and upgrading, we look forward to having closer contact with insti- 
tutions of higher learning, both local and abroad, in order to make use of 
their facilities for training and research. The Board is fully aware of the 
importance of having an effective and efficient administration and because 
of this, it has been continuously seeking ways and means to improve its 
administrative structures and procedures. 

Under the above administrative system, the Adult Education Board 
has 4 day centres allocated to its vocational preparatory classes with facilities 
of various types of workshops in addition to the Caimhill and Cultural Centres. 
For the evening classes, it has 25 general education centres and 32 language 
study centres. The courses and programmes conducted by the Board are 
known to most of you. However, a brief survey of its present programmes 
and some projection of their possible future developments are to be presented 
in this paper in order to stimulate discussions and suggestions for the 
advancement of adult education in our country. For convenience, let us 
conduct this survey according to the chronological stages of development as 
well as the administrative classification of the Board's programmes: 

(1) Language Studies 

The conduct of language courses was the main task of the Adult 
Education Board at the beginning. These courses included literacy and 
second language classes. Although the success story of high literacy rate 
in Singapore can hardly be said to be due to the Board's efforts, yet, its 
contributions to this achievement also cannot be denied. The bulk of its 
language course is run for the teaching of the four local official languages, 
i.e. Malay, Chinese, Tamil and English. Different standards and stages from 
literacy and elementary to advanced levels are providd to meet the require- 
ments of our youths and adults. The enrolment of these classes fluctuates 
from 10,000 to 15,000 annually. As literacy classes gradually decline in 
number and enrolment, second language and foreign language classes have 
been on the increase. The establishment of a language laboratory at the 
Cairnhill Centre last year added a new impetus to the Board's language 
studies programmes. The Board's intensive language laboratory package 
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courses in local and foreign languages have proved to be very successful. 
The programming of language courses according to the needs of the learners 
has been the main feature of these laboratory courses, it is hoped that our 
teachers should make good use of this modem equipment in three directions: 
to be able to teach languages more effectively, to produce suitable language 
teaching materials and to help our teachers improve their teaching methods, 
particularly through the proper use of audio-visual aids. 

In our multi-lingual society, language education occupies an important 
place. The language studies section has a definite role to play in promoting 
local language studies, upgrading the standards of language mastery and 
making provisions for the learning of foreign languages which are in demand 
either for commercial and vocational needs or for personal advancement. It 
can be envisaged that various types of functional, advanced and even specia- 
lised language programmes could be developed. Unesco's functional literacy 
approach should be useful for us as a guide in continuing our effort to reduce 
illiteracy. It could also be applied to the teaching of second languages so 
that we 'Can help more adults to be effectively bilingual. Advanced language 
classes can help safeguard, maintain and sustain our high literacy rate and 
prevent literates relapsing into the semi-literacy stage. At intermediate and 
advanced levels, language courses can certainly be gradually specialised. For 
instance, the learning of the commercial, technical and other forms of the 
languages, the improvement of reading skills, better comprehension, tran- 
slation, creative writing, public speaking, debating techniques, and many other 
language courses can certainly be introduced within the language studies 
programme. 

(2) Further Education 

Further education in the form of radio courses and lecture courses 
on general knowledge were introduced along with language studies. When 
such courses multiplied, those for leisure education became popular. Many 
of these courses are of recreational nature and cater for people's hobbies and 
artistic or cultural pursuits. Typical examples are courses on photography, 
orchid cultivation, oil painting, flower arrangement and fashion designing. If 
we trace the development of the Board's further education programmes in 
the past, it can be noticed that there has been a growing interest in and con- 
cern of social and civic problems of the community. The successful 13 courses 
conducted by the Joint Committee for Radio & T.V. Courses on current affairs 
speak well for this trend. Public forums, symposiums, seminars, group dis- 
cussions and publications are also methods frequently used by the Board to 
promote further education. In the context of Singapore adult education, 
further education has acquired its new meaning and emphasis. It has been 
closely related to social, civic, artistic, aesthetic and cultural education. It 
can be said that it is in these areas that the Further Education Programme 
of the Board has an important role to play. In the past, the Board has been 
able to work closely with other public or private institutions in planning and 
conducting its further education activities. For instance, Chinese music 
instrument courses were organised in conjunction with the National Theatre 
Trust; Gardening classes were conducted in Community Centres; and society 
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accounting courses were organised in co-operation with both the Catholic 
High School Alumni and the Co-operative Society. This type of Joint activity 
should be encouraged and it is to be expected that more programmes of 
this kind could be organised in the future. The Further Education Committee 
is fully aware of the possibilities and desirability of developing residential 
courses, correspondence courses, study groups and many other forms of 
continuing education. As our people are progressively more conscious of the 
importance of life-long integrated education, there would be greater realization 
of the important position of Further Education in our Adult Education System. 
If there is sufficient support, it would also be possible to establish colleges of 
further education similar to those of some commonwealth countries to run 
ail types of further education end liberal education programmes. 

(3) General Education 

In the beginning, the Board used to run basic education classes to 
meet the demands of the working young adults who missed the opportunity 
of elementary education. As primary education became universal, the Board's 
basic education classes were gradually transformed into a comprehensive 
general education programme conducted mainly in the evenings. It includes 
primary, secondary and pre-university classes, supplementary subject classes 
and extra-curricular activities in all language media for all Board students. 
The function of the Board's general education programme is two fold: it is 
a form of continuing education and it provides remedial education for secon- 
dary students and those who hope to improve their competence in certain 
school subjects. Many secondary school leavers use these classes to 
improve their performances or results in the examinations. There are also 
out-of-school students enrolling in these classes to upgrade their standards 
in languages, mathematics and the science subjects. The secondary evening 
class is a common programme in many developing countries. The praise- 
worthy purpose of this device is that it provides opportunities for the working 
people who have missed or have no opportunity to complete secondary 
education in the past and who wish to better themselves. Of course, such 
programmes can also accrommodate some late developers as well as those 
who genuinely feel the need of obtaining more general education after they 
start to work. However, it must be pointed out that the programme would 
be of little value if it becomes a refuge of those who cannot make the grade 
and who cannot benefit from this level of general education. From thiL ,ear, 
the Board started commercial streams in its general education programme to 
diversify such courses. Science streams are also provided and the standard 
for the selection of students for entry into general education courses has 
also been raised to a level comparable to that of the regular secondary schools. 

During the last two years, the enrolment of the Board's general 
education programmes has declined. At the peak, it used to have 40 centres 
with an enrolment of 25,000 students. The enrolment now is only about 
9,000. This decline can be considered normal because many potential 
students of this course must have entered the vocational and technical 
educational streams. Another reason is that the Board's Vocational Prepa- 
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ratory Classes have been taken out of the general education programme and 
become a separative course on its own. At this stage of the development 
of education in Singapore, the Board's general education programme still 
occupies an important place. A considered view is that it should continue 
to improve its quality and standards and to diversify its content of education 
according to the needs of our society. 

(4) Vocational Education 

Although the vocational education committee of the Board was esta- 
blished only in the middle of 1969, vocational education programmes were 
already introduced in the early sixties when the Board started to run com- 
mercial, secretarial and clerical courses in co-operation with the London 
Chamber of Commerce and the London Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 
Subsequently, the Board began to conduct courses with the London Institute 
of Bankers in 1966 to train bank clerks, Australian Institute of Business 
Administration in 1968 to train managerial assistants; and London Association 
of Certified Accountants in 1971 to train accountancy assistants. Many of 
these courses are at tertiary education level and cater for the needs and de- 
mands of working people who want to improve themselves or to up-grade 
their professional knowledge or skills. As for the technical education pro- 
grammes, most of the Board's courses are on an ad hoc basis. They cater 
for leisure education and personal interests. They can also provide op- 
portunities for semi-vocational or preparatory vocational training. For 
instance, courses such as house-hold wiring, repair of electric appliances, 
maintenance of motorcars, radio repair, architectural drawing, etc. are 
obviously for personal interests and of practical value. Recently the 
Board began to conduct courses leading to the electric engineering 
practice examination of the City and Guilds of London Institute and 
it is envisaged that more courses of this nature can be developed 
in the near future. In this new area of adult education, the Board 
has been able to liaise closely with government ministries, other statutory 
bodies and the private sector to mske provisions for a variety of courses 
to meet public interests and demands. For example, it runs the Tourist 
Guide Courses in conjunction with the Tourists Promotion Board, the 
Kindergarten Teachers Training Courses and the office management course 
for school clerks with the Ministry of Education; the A.C.C.A. examination 
course with the Singapore Society of Accountants; and so forth. Besides 
these courses, the Board and the Franciscan Mission have jointly established 
the Hai Sing Dewasa Institute for women which provides clerical, commercial 
and domestic science training for about 700 girls. It is obvious that there 
is much scope for development and expansion of the work of this new de- 
partment of vocational and technical education of the Adult Education Board. 
It is hoped that through closer co-operation with the Technical Education 
Department of the Ministry of Education, the future Industrial Training Board 
and other public or private industrial agencies, the Board should be able to 
initiate more programmes to serve the industrial, technical and commercial 
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sectors. It is important for the Board to play its role effectively and efficiently 
in this newly developed area in view of the rapid development of our economy 
and industries. 

(5) Vocational Preparatory Classes Programmes 

The Board has been conducting Vocational Preparatory Classes since 
January, 1969 for students who have completed their primary education. 
Students join these classes at the age of 14+ and leave at 16+ . This is 
another comparatively new programme initiated by the Board to meet the 
needs of our economic and industrial development. Its objectives are two- 
fold: to provide students with the background for a skill or a craft and to 
conduct specific training in such crafts or technical skills as metalwork, 
woodwork, basic electricity, cookery, dressmaking, tailoring, etc. The pro- 
gramme is only an orientation for industrial occupations and to prepare 
students for further technical training in vocational institutes or in industry 
itself. There are now about 5,000 students enrolled in these classes which 
are housed in 4 day centres and 2 night centres. It is a 2-year programme 
requiring students to attend 15 hours of instruction each week. The curricu- 
lum comprises 9 hours of practical general subjects on language, mathematics, 
science and civics and 6 hours of workshop practice. A special committee 
has been set up to supervise this programme as it is a new and experimental 
undertaking designed to meet certain particular demands of our industries. It 
is expected that on leaving these classes, the majority of the students would 
join the vocational institutes for specific artisan or trade training in the techni- 
cal education module system. After taking the course, the students are in 
an advantageous position if they enter into apprenticeship schemes of the 
industries. The Board is fully aware of the importance and significance of 
this new project and hence, it has directed much of its human and financial 
resources to the improvement of the currculum and teaching of these classes. 
In order to fulfil its objectives, the Board must seek the guidance and co- 
operation of the technical education authority and the industries in the planning 
and administration of this vocational preparatory programme. Careful and 
systematic revision of the curriculum and syllabuses of these classes must 
be carried out in the light of our industrial and economic needs as well as 
studies, research and experiences both of our own and of similar courses in 
other countries. The Board has conducted some surveys to ascertain the 
effectiveness of the programme and also to find out employment opportunities 
for the vocational preparatory classes leavers. Such data and continuous 
evaluation and improvement of this programme should help to make it a 
successful undertaking of the Board. 

In the past decade, the Adult Education Board was created by an 
ordinance of the Parliament and firmly established with the support of the 
government and the people of Singapore. From a basic literacy and language 
teaching programme, it has been able to expand and develop a great variety 
of courses, programmes and activities within these ten years. Credit must 
be given to the leadership of the pioneers of Singapore adult education whose 
devotion and dedication to the ideals of education and adult education in 
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particular have laid the solid and sound foundation for the progress of 
Singapore adult education in the future. It is now up to us and many other 
voluntary and professional adult education workers to follow their steps and 
carry on with the further advancement of adult education in our country. 

It was a happy coincidence that the Adult Education Board was 
established in the same year as the Second World Conference on Adult 
Education which was held in Montreal in 1960. The philosophy of adult 
education was summed up with vision and force in the declaration of that 
world conference. The Montreal declaration on adult education provides a 
fitting conclusion for this brief paper: 

'The rapidly developing countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
have their own special problems. For them, adult education, including lite- 
racy, is an immediate need, a need so overpowering that here and now we 
must help adult men and women to acquire the knowledge and the skills that 
they need for the new patterns of community living into which they are 
moving. These developing countries have few immediately available 
resources, and great demands on them. 

But it is not only the developing countries that adult education is 
needed. In the developed countries the need for vocational and technics! 
training is increasingly accepted, but that is not enough. Healthy societies 
are composed of men and women, not of animated robots, and there is a 
danger, particularly in the developed countries, that the education of adults 
may g>?t out of balance by emphasizing too much vocational needs and techni- 
cal skills. Man is a many sided being, with many needs. They must not 
be met piecemeal and in adult education programmes they must all be 
reflected. 

Those powers of mind and those qualities of spirit which have given 
to mankind an abiding heritage of values and judgement must continue every- 
where to find, in our changing patterns of day-to-day living, full scope for 
maturing and flowering in an enriched culture. This and nothing else is the 
goal of adult education. 

We believe that adult education has become of such importance for 
man's survival and happiness that a new attitude towards it is needed. 
Nothing less will surfice than that people everywhere should come to accept 
adult education as a normal, and that governments should treat it as a 
necessary part of the educational provision of every country." 
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PLENARY DISCUSSION FOLLOWING DR. TAI CHEN HWA'S PAPER 



Question You have given us a very comprehensive report which prompts 
me to ask you for more details on the organization of your 
Committees. Thus to cater for workers in Singapore, would 
you not have a committee representing workers' education? 

Dr. Tai Any structure is not fixed. We have to modify and make 

innovations to meet raising demands. For example, besides 
the eight committees I mentioned which are Board com- 
mittees, we have a Kindergarten training committee which is 
a working committee. In this Kindergarten training com- 
mittee, we have the Specialist Kindergarten Inspector and 
also a representative from the People's Association that pro- 
vides kindergarten classes. 

When the demand arises, we organise more committees. 
But on the other hand, coming to your question, I feel that 
workers would join the various types of courses. I am sure 
there are many workers who join our language classes. The 
language specialists teachers in the language studies com- 
mittee can deal with aspects of language learning. We 
maintain close contact with the NTUC workers' education 
projects through the NTUC representatives on our Board. 

Question I think there is much merit in the question raised by the pre- 
vious contributor. I think the basic responsibility for work- 
ers' education should come from the unions themselves 
because they understand the needs of the workers best espe- 
cially where ad hoc courses are concerned. These are re- 
lated to specific needs like trade union organisation. But 
other organisations should also come in, with perhaps a 
workers' education committee. This committee could liaise 
with agencies dealing with workers' education. A co-ordinat- 
ing body could be set up at the instance of the Adult Educa- 
tion Board, but agencies should come into this co-ordinating 
body on an equal basis. Such co-ordination is important and 
necessary. 



Question We have our own courses with a trade union bias and we 
use trade union officials. In the process we also inculcate 
a national outlook. We use such organisations like the Na- 
tional Youth Leadership Training Institute, the National Pro- 
ductivity Centra and other organizations. So if the Adult 
Education Board would initiate the formation of a workers' 
education committee. I think the NTUC would be extremely 
pleased. 



. . * . so 
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May i suggest that the Adult Education Board looks into the- 
setting up of a research unit which I think does not exist. 
Very often we do not know whether the persons for whom 
courses are provided have benefitted and to what extent. 
There are lots of areas where basic data are not available. 

Chairman I think there must be further discussion on the question of 
a workers' education committee but since Mr. Govindasamy 
is going to speak on the NTUC, possibly he would bring up 
several points now raised. We could defer discussion on 
the workers' education committee. With regard to the sug- 
gestion on research, we have this very much in mind. We 
have already started thinking on a research unit for the Adult 
Education Board. 

Dr. Tai : I can't agree more on the need for research. We have carried 

out a few research projects. One is with the Department of 
Social Studies and Social Administration of the University of 
Singapore. We also collaborate with research officers of the 
Ministry of Education. We d>d a few research projects on 
school leavers, vocational preparatory classes programmes, 
study of the social background of drop-outs, the causes of 
dropping-out, the demands of industry and the revision of the 
curriculum. On the language side, there has been work on 
programming. This i&> a kind of research. This is not high 
level research. It is improvement of curriculum and teaching 
methods and teaching materials. We call this in the old days 
action research. I think this is very important. 

We are short of staff but still we are trying to do something 
immediately. A Committee within the Board's administration 
has already been set up and sonic people trained in research 
are helping us in the committee. I think we often think of 
the Adult Education Board as an administrative body, but an 
administrative body should also be conscious of research. 
We should be conscious not only of the need for local re- 
search but also of research in other countries with similar 
enterprises, so that we can benefit from them. We also hope 
that we can make use of the fruits of research of our univer- 
sities and institutions of higher learning as well as the re- 
search unit of the Ministry of Education. 

Question : First of all I like to say that the paper given by Dr. Tai shows 

what an enormous amount of work is covered by the Adult 
Education Board. I would wish to define what I consider is 
adult education. I think adult education should be taken to 
include the education of all those who have left school and 
those who have never been to school at all, those who are 
not on the register in other words of being educated. In 
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one sense the work of the Board up to now has been *o edu- 
cate the already converted, the people who want to be edu- 
cated. This is a comparatively simple matter, but what about 
those people who do not want to be educated, people who 
knew nothing of the benefits of education and are in a sense 
left out. These are the 14th, 15th year olds that I feel a great 
deal of effort must be made. These are the people completely 
cut off from the rest of society. They are an anachronism 
in a society such as Singapore which is sophisticated and 
generally an educated society. I feel that this is the kind 
of education that the research unit must look into, how to 
help and get in touch with them. Once the demand is creat- 
ed, then provision of the resources can be made. If there 
is no demand, why provide the resources? 

What we are trying to do within the framework of the con- 
ference is to find what the demand is. This Re-appraisal is 
in fact a kind of research to see where we are going. 

I would like to query what is the purpose of the Adult Eud- 
cation Board because many of its listed activities are also 
being carried out elsewhere like vocational training and co- 
ordination. 

I cannot follow the question very well. The Adult Educa- 
tion Board was the decision of the Legislature which did not 
make unnecessary ordinances. Besides if you examine what 
the Board has been doing for the , eleven years, you would 
see the need. T fie trend today is the other way round. We 
need more adult education. UNESCO has developed this 
term "out-of-school education" and SEAMEO is using the 
term advocated by many American adult educationalists, 
namely "non-formal education". We need more life-long 
education, integrated education, continuous education. This 
expansion of the realisation of life-long education has never 
been so much empnasised in the history of education as now. 
Any adult education agency should be encouraged. 

i think the Adult Education Board is the spine of the adult 
education movement in Singapore. It provides for the largest 
number of people that any particular organisation does and 
it is proving this with a very varied and wide programme. 
It co-op&rates with other agencies. It is essential that the 
Adult Education Board maintains its function. With regard 
to research it should be a multi-disciplinary attempt with 
wide resources. Adult education research could be under the 
name of a particular discipline. For example to establish the 
relationship between adult education and social occupational 
mobility, it is very important that the research be designed 
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by a sociologist. Also the architect could research on the 
design of an adult education centre. The historian might do 
a history of adult education. May I suggest that perhaps the 
Adult Education Board could exercise the kind of research 
areas. Mention has been made of certain categories of peo- 
ple who have not made a demand for adult education. This 
is where a close relationship between the People's Associa- 
tion and the Adult Education Board would cause these people 
to be interested in adult education. The People's Associa- 
tion could attract them by arranging group meetings and re- 
creational activities and through such activities lead these 
people to a realisation of the importance of continuing educa- 
tion. 

Question I would like to take up the point on co-ordination which can 
build a bridge for the people who have no demand for edu- 
cation. I have all the while the idea that the Adult Education 
Board should take the leading role in co-ordinating all adult 
education agencies. I agree that much can be done by the 
Adult Education Board and the People's Association co- 
ordinate to cater for the needs of the people who have no 
access to recreational and educational activities. Some of 
the 190 odd community centres could be utilised for adult 
education classes. Language studies and simpler vocational 
education classes could be conducted in them. The advan- 
tage of community centres having classes is that they bring 
the facilities nearer to the areas of need. The People's As- 
sociation are already conducting adult education classes but 
co-operation between the People's Association and the Adult 
Education Board can do more. 

Dr. Tai We co-operate with many organisations. Thus we have 

courses organised for the Singapore Tourist Promotion Board. 
Week-end arrangements for work-shops could be organised. 
R.T.S. could help to promote comparative study of education- 
al systems. Representatives of international bodies in Sin- 
gapore, many of whom are specialists in adult education can 
help us to develop this area. This kind of comparative study 
should be beneficial. Mention has been made of sociology, 
the study of human relations. To avoid duplication, the uni- 
versity extra-mural studies department should take the lead- 
ing part in providing this kind of facility. The reason is that 
the university has departments of business administration, 
economics, sociology and lecturer facilities. 

Question : Under the provision of the law, nobody can presj.ne to be 

a tourist guide without a certificate issued by the Tourist 
Promotion Board. The courses provided by Adult Education 
Board is an example of providing a need. 
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With regard to tourist guide courses, there is a movement 
from the traditional training type for English-speaking guides 
to those speaking various foreign languages. The Tourist 
Promotion Board is anticipating the demand for European lan- 
guages like French and Spanish and has started courses in 
language classes. Secondly there are hotel courses. Thirdly 
there are in the university ‘Know Singapore* courses. Tour- 
ism is the responsibility of every citizen. Before the people 
can promote, they must know what they promote. One big 
factor is courtesy and the Adult Education Board in collabora- 
tion with the Tourist Promotion Board conducted a course in 
courtesy. This concerned various personnel directly involved 
in tourism such as immigration officers, customs officials, 
health officials who man the various stations at the Airport 
and other centres of disembarkation. 

The Adult Education Board have given benefit. I think it will 
be more appropriate to say to what benefit. From Dr. Tai's 
paper, the first point to emerge is that the Adult Education 
Board has an important message to bring across, namely the 
idea that education is a life-long activity. I think no other 
organisation has pushed this attitude as much as the Adult 
Education Board. Secondly if the Adult Education Board 
supplements other courses, to what extent should it supple- 
ment? Thirdly since the Adult Education Board is able to 
provide courses at very economic rates, it is an important 
factor when we think of courses run by private agencies. 
Fourthly what is the extent of the Adult Education Board's 
co-ordinating function? 

Possibly the points just brought up might turn up within the 
discussion groups and may be incorporated in the recom- 
mendations. 
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The Role of NTUC in 
Workers' Education 
in Singapore 



Paper Presented by 

MR. N. GOVINDASAMY, Secretary 

for Research and Training, NTUC. 



In the short history of the Trade Union Movement in Singapore, the 
movement has reached a significant milestone. The NTUC has chartered 
a course for its development as a complete and integral institution of our 
society. 

The first stage of the Post-war development of the trade union move- 
ment in Singapore may be broadly characterised as the one in which the 
movement was deeply involved in the anti-colonial struggle. This stage 
ended roughly around 1959 when we acquired self-government status. 

The 2nd stage was when the trade union movement having acquired 
power that it never had before, used that power to the maximum advantage 
and to the interest of only the people it represented. The question of the 
good of the society and of the country received less consideration than the 
question of expansion of the membership of the trade union movement and 
of increasing the benefits of members of the movement. 

Around 1966/67, the trade union movement as led by the NTUC 
consolidated itself and started taking a keener interest in not just remaining 
as a Bargaining Institution for its members but by wanting to make itself a 
social institution representing the workers of Singapore. It was at this stage 
that Workers' Education received a rightful place in the policy of the trade 
union movement. 

Trade union and Workers' Education classes began to be organised 
with the dual purpose of explaining to trade union leaders the facts of 
political and economic life in Singapore and of preparing a new generation 
of well-informed labour leaders equipped with the principles and techniques 
of Democratic Trade Unionism in the new era of industrial growth and 
expansion. Education in general, and Adult and Workers' Education in 
particular, became one of the major pre-occupations of the NTUC from then 
on. 



There are a few national trade union organisations in more developed 
countries which grow out of Workers' Educational Associations. Trade 
union movement all over the world aim to carry out a programme of trade 
union and workers' education as a necessary adjunct to the organisational 
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activity as a means of promoting better understanding of the tasks of the 
trade union movement, it has been no different in Singapore. At this 
juncture, it is interesting to note that the first Chairman of the Adult Educa- 
tion Board was Mr. Devan Nair who is the Secretary-General of the NTUC. 

Apart from organising its own Workers* Education and the trade 
union education courses, the NTUC has demanded representation in various 
educational institutions providing for adult learners and vocational and tech- 
nical training institutions. The NTUC is represented in the Adult Education 
Board, National Youth Leadership Training Institute, the Extra-Mural Studies 
Department of the University of Singapore and the former Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Singapore Vocational Institute. 

The NTUC realises that every trade union leader must not only possess 
an intelligent understanding of the economic, social and political facts of 
life but must also be able to convey his understanding to the rank and file. 
We wanted to actively participate as a social institution in the decision- 
making process of national development. Unless, trade unionists develop 
an appreciation of the socio-economic dimensions of our society and the 
process of decision-making in our democratic institutions, the trade union 
movement cannot but lose its influence and impact. 

The main objectives of our training programme was two-fold: — 

(1) An intelligent understanding of the social, economic and political 
facts of life in Singapore; and 

(2) Within the context of such an understanding, vigilance and in- 
telligence in the protection of real interest of workers. 

Our educational activities, however, did not confine themselves to trade union 
courses but also to courses on recreational and semi-vocational subjects. 

A number of these recreational and semi-vocational courses were 
conducted in collaboration with the Adult Education Board. 

The trade union movement has time and again made representations 
to the Government and the International Labour Organisation to allocate 
more funds for Workers' Education projects. We feel that the expenditure 
on educational projects is a necessary investment for maintaining and en- 
larging the political, economic, social and cultural advancement of the work- 
ers. The NTUC recognises that the education of workers is a prerequisite 
for any national development and towards this end we consider the desirabili- 
ty of considerable expansion of vocational and technical education. 

Since the inception of our industrialisation programme in Singapore, 
there has been a strong tendency to see the educational system as a function 
of economic development and the manpower needs which industrialisation 
creates. In accordance with this concept on education, the worker forms 
an important part of the production apparatus in our economic expansion. 
Our accelerated rate of change from white-collar commercial economy to 
industrial economy brings about a pressure which has to be relieved through 
education, in order to transform the workers* mental attitude and social 
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conduct. Towards this end, the NTUC has organised numerous courses on 
Productivity, Human Problems on Industrial Development, Work Study, Job 
Evaluation, Remuneration by Results, Joint Consultative Machinery, Human 
Relations, etc. 

The NTUC considers that Workers' Education is directed to the full 
development of the human personality which will enable workers to parti- 
cipate intelligently in the life of the community and help them to contribute 
their best to society. On the other hand, workers education is to be regarded 
as a prerequisite of economic growth and technology, scientific and cultural 
progress. 

Our workers are the most valuable resources that we have. The 
trade union movement representing this important section of our community 
has the right and the responsibility for participating, in shaping the educa- 
tional policies revised to meet the needs of the workers. 

Our educational activity has met some difficulties; one is the reluctance 
on the part of the employers to grant educational leave. We consider that 
the worker is entitled to paid leave for a reasonable period of time to parti- 
cipate in courses conducted by the NTUC or other allied workers* education 
movements. We have made representation to the Government to ensure 
that educational leave is granted during the period of study. 

We feel that we must devise a system of vocational training which 
will provide the worker with the type of training which will enable him to 
obtain and keep his selected occupation as well as afford him the opportunity 
to improve his standard of living. To obtain this goal, effective training must 
provide opportunities and facilities for retraining of workers whose skills 
have become obsolete or who are unemployed and are not employed in the 
old occupations like the redundant clerical workers from the Bases. 

Education planning must give much more weight to adult and especial- 
ly workers' education, in order to effect both immediate changes and im- 
provements in the outlook of the existing labour force. Investments in adult 
education can bring large increases in production with very little delay. 

The majority of our young people leaving school will never have 
the opportunity for further education except through the Adult Education 
Board. Further we may expect for the standards of education to rise which 
will inevitably mean that even those who have received an adequate minimum 
education will increasingly experience the need for additional education in 
later life. To cater for this need a comprehensive scheme for adult and 
workers' education must be drawn up. 

In view of the rapid technical and social changes, continuing life-long 
education will gain more and more importance in the life of every worker. 
Education has to respond to various targets namely: — 

1. It should provide for the adjustment of workers to the changing 
needs of work and employment; 
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2. It should make it possible for workers to participate in the 
cultural aspects of life in the community; and 

3. It should also be designed to deal with the human problems of 
community life and should also create, among t dults and workers, 
an awareness of social, economic and political developments. 

This certainly involves a closer co-ordination and integration of the 
different sections of adult education, as well as a deeper commitment and 
increased contributions of Government and employers organisations to this 
sphere. The required comprehensiveness and efficiency of adult education 
cannot be achieved by the Government alone but only by way of co-ordina- 
tion between the growing participation of the interested groups of society 
like the Industrial concerns, employers* organisations, tertiary institutions 
and the trade unions. 
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Highlights of some of the Training Courses conducted by 
the NTUC for its affiliates in the years 1970/71 



16 Residential Leadership Training Courses from between 1 week to 
2 months were conducted in English and Chinese with the collaboration 
of the National Youth Leadership Training Institute. 

The curriculum for these Courses included: — 

1. Trade Union and Its Organisation; 

2. Industrial Law and Trade Union; 

3. Industrial Relations; 

4. Essentials in Leadership; 

5. Public Speaking; 

6. History and Development of the Trade Union Movement in 
Singapore; 

7. Modernisation of the Labour Movement; 

8. Introduction of Politics; 

9. Introduction of Economics; 

10. Organisation and Conduct of Meetings; 

11. Trade Union Organisation and Management; 

12. Role of Trade Unions in Singapore; 

13. Productivity in Industry. 

At the end of 1969 r a massive Seminar on Modernisation of the Labour 
Movement was organised. In the Seminar, the NTUC critically examined 
its past efforts and drew up plans for the future. As a result, an intensive 
and an extensive programme of Educational Courses was conducted through* 
out the Island. The contents of such Courses included: — 

1. What is wrong with the Labour Movement today? 

2. Why Labour Must Go Modem? 

3. The Necessity to rationalise subscription rates; 

4. Labour and Co-operation; 

5. How to strengthen our own Unions? 

In collaboration with the National Productivity Centre, 12 part-time 
Courses were also conducted on the following subjects: — 

1 . Work Study; 

2. Job Evaluation; (3 courses) 

3. Remuneration by Results; 

4. Joint Consultative Machinery; (2 courses) 

5. Trade Union and Co-operative Management; (2 courses) 

6. School Management Programme for Principals of Schools; 

7. Balance Sheet Reading; 

8. Achievement Motivation. 

In addition to these Training Courses conducted by the NTUC, the 
affiliates organised their own Educational Programme for their members 
assisted by the Officials of the NTUC. 

With the assistance of the Adult Education Board, a series of Re- 
creational and Semi-Vocational Courses in photography, sewing, wood-work, 
etc. were also conducted. 
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PLENARY DISCUSSION FOLLOWING MR. N. GOVINDASAMY'S PAPER 



Question 



Mr. Govmdasamy 
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: I would like to know the strength of membership of 
your various courses. What do you see are the 
main obstacles that affect participation in your 
courses? 

: Workers' education organised by the NTUC went 
back to 1966 and so it has only a short history. Also 
we have problems of limited resources, financial and 
human, and leadership that could devote much time 
to trade union education. When i was introduced by 
the Chairman just now as being solely responsible for 
workers' education in Singapore, he wss quite right. 
I am solely responsible because I am the only person. 
This has been one of the disadvantages. We have 
a multi-racial set-up in the NTUC, although people 
able to conduct trade union courses in the English 
language are easy to come by. Mr. Conceicao assists 
me by providing me with some lecturers from the 
Extra-mural Studies Department. So does the National 
Productivity Centre. Workers do not consist of the 
English speaking category only. There is a shortage 
of people who are academically minded but with the 
trade union background. This was one reason why 
we could not have a mass education programme. 
There are some courses that can be conducted part- 
time but others we can't. Full-time courses would 
mean much sacrifice for the worker and his family. 

Last year unions were asked to nominate education 
officers from among their own members. The idea 
was to teach these potential education officers not 
only the socio-economic aspects of leadership but also 
on how to go down to the grass root levels in their 
own unions. The idea was that they could go back 
to their unions and conduct courses. At one time, 
education for trade union officials was done by the 
NTUC, but now affiliated unions are conducting their 
own courses with our assistance. 

: I feel that if trade unions especially the NTUC indicates 
how earnest they are in this business of education, 
they would have a kind of lever to pry open employers* 
pockets. For example, if unions could have an edu- 
cational levy of a cent a day per worker, this would 
be 3 dollars and 65 cents per person per year. If 
this sum could be multiplied by 100,000, you would 
get $365,000 with which you could do a lot of things 
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including putting something aside for a possible labour 
college. If each individual worker feels that he will 
be able to make this sacrifice, then employers will 
be convinced that they should also come in. 

Money is not much of a problem where workers' 
education is concerned. I am not asking employers 
to give financial contribution .owards the workers' 
education programme. I am only asking them for 
their co-operation. Quite a few employers on finding 
that some of their workers have been selected for a 
training course suddenly find out that these workers 
are indispensable. A men who is a mere cog in the 
wheel becomes an important person. Also when a 
worker who is entitled to 2 weeks' annual leave is 
asked to undergo a course that lasts a month, he is 
told by the employer that he can have 2 weeks' annual 
leave and for the other 2 weeks, he will get no pay 
leave. The NTUC is not in a position to pay for his 
2 weeks' no pay leave and the worker himself is 
unable to afford to lose 2 weeks* pay. 

A further question arises. Should a man who has 
worked a year be penalised by having his annual 
leave taken away by a training course? I wouldn't 
want the employer to be involved financially in a 
worker's education course, but I cannot understand 
the attitude of an employer who thinks that by attend- 
ing a trade union course, the worker will make it more 
difficult for the employer afterwards. 

: Do you object to the worker sacrificing his annual 
leave? 

: Of course I object to a worker sacrificing his annual 
leave for a trade union course, because he is not 
coming to a trade union course to have a good time. 
He has to go through a mill. 

: Can you please tell us more of the failure of training 
courses where economic motivations should make 
these courses successful. 

: The re-training courses conducted by the Bases 
Economic Conversion Department in collaboration 
with the NTUC were not as successful as we thought 
they should be for various reasons. These courses 
were not well thought out. Some of the people who 
attended these courses were on the wrong side of 
forty and were not attuned to the fact that they 
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could change their occupations from white to blue 
coilor jobs. Also the part-time courses that lasted 
6 or 8 weeks were not long enough to help them 
acquire new skills. They requested for a further 
course which should not be supplied. With their 
inadequate training, very few got jobs in industry. 
The NTUC was really not very much involved in these 
re-training courses. 

: Why was the NTUC not more involved? 

: We tried, but the courses were organised by 3 different 
organizations. One of these was the Bases Economic 
Conversion Unit, the other was the British Government 
and the third was the NTUC. The programme was 
such that all wanted to train the workers within a 
short time. They should really have started re-training 
3 or 4 years ego with each course lasting a year or 
so. Then only a new batch could come in after seeing 
the practical benefits that could be derived. 

: Could we have your views on the desirability or other- 
wise of having a Workers' Education Committee within 
the Adult Education Board? 

: Two of the AEB members are from the NTUC and we 
are able to get our needs known to the Board and 
the Board is able to conduct courses to suit our needs. 
I don't see how much more a separate Workers' 
Education Committee can achieve. We have never 
known the Board to turn down our requests to them 
to organise certain courses for us. We have always 
this problem of setting up a committee for this, for that 
and for the other. I am not keen on the setting up 
of too many committees. I have found many com- 
mittees existing in name but not in function. 

: In order to make workers more aware of the political 

involvement in Singapore, what do you think the 
NTUC would do? 

Our leadership education courses are aimed to create 
awareness of social, political and economic changes 
that this country is going through. In the appendix 
to my speech I mention 16 residential leadership 
training courses lasting a week to 2 months. The 
syllabus includes the history and development of 
the trade union movement, the modernization of the 
labour movement and introduction to politics and 
economics. These courses hope to instil political 
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thinking and political decision-making that would affect 
every worker. The old concept that a trade unionist 
should have nothing to do with politics no longer 
prevails. 

: I would like to ask Mr. Govindasamy on the feasibility 
of forming a college in Singapore for workers. 

: There are already facilities available for the workers. 
The Polytechnic runs, I believe, part-time courses, the 
vocational institutes as well. I was talking earlier on 
the folk high schools in Denmark, which also offer 
technical courses to improve skills. The trade union 
movement here is not in a position to organise schools 
and colleges of this nature. You are aware of the 
shortage of instructors in technical subjects. Even 
the Government finds it difficult to man its technical 
schools. Perhaps a bigger organization like the Adult 
Education Board could think of organising schools of 
this nature. These schools should aim not only at 
improving skills but also at those qualities associated 
with a College of Adult Education. 

: The courses you listed appear to be for training leader- 
ship in the labour movement. What has been done 
to make the ordinary worker more socially conscious 
and also increase his participation in cultural activities? 

: As I said earlier on, we have only recently started work 
and it is not possible with our limited resources to 
leave such cultural courses to the NTUC. Last year 
we trained 110 persons as workers' educators, who 
went back to their own unions to organise courses. 
Perhaps you have read of how the Amalgamated 
Union of Public Employees, one of our unions, is 
organising courses for the rank and file in social con- 
cepts, cultural values, and political thinking. The 
Primary Industries Employees' Union has organised 
courses for its own members. We want as many 
unions as possible to organise courses but here again 
there is a lack of suitable tutorial staff and funds. 
Ultimately the NTUC may have to think not only in 
terms of just educating the leadership alone but also 
the ordinary membership. It is at the workers' level 
that at the moment we want to do more. With greater 
awareness by the leadership, it is hoped to do more. 
The old attitude of ''As president of the union, I called 
for strikes to get many benefits for my members. I 
never went to any course" prevails. My problem 
now is to change this attitude and for the leadership 
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to be aware of the reed for education. Once I can 
change the concept of education, the union leadei 
will go on to organise courses on his own. 

How do you go about changing attitudes? 

I have to explain that our training courses are really 
geared towards leadership. It is not an easy task 
getting the leadership to attend courses. Perhaps 
my hope >s to be able to go round telling leaders +hat 
attending courses and seminars is a good thing. 

Are you saying that you could provide facilities tomor- 
row if the workers come in? 

I'm afraid not. 

We would like to hear how you would stimulate 
demand. 

I would think in terms of stimulating demand by 
making the leadership more aware of why courses 
are being conducted. I don't know of any other way 
of stimulating demand. 

To what extent has NTUC been providing courses 
with regard to facilities and fees? 

Courses are held either at Trade Union House or at 
the National Youth Leadership Training institute with 
the use of their facilities and tutorial staff. Some 
courses are conducted in collaboration with AEB at 
various centres. A nominal sum of $5 is charged and 
even so in most cases the union pays this $5. We 
have a reasonably good library at Trade Union House 
but it is not fully utilised. Books can be found in 
the different languages. 

It seems to me after listening to the difficulties faced 
by Mr. Govindasamy, our people regard the matter of 
generating adult education among workers of the 
lower income group as a problem of social develop- 
ment rather than adult education. It is not necessarily 
the problem of NTUC alone. The People's Association 
would come in to provide recreational activities which 
lead to education of an informal sort. There could be 
talks, discussions, campaigns, rallies. I think workers 
can be led into education in a gradual way. When 
I talk of community development I mean having people 
who are able to work among workers and identify 
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their needs. We should have people on the ground 
level so to speak to identify what these needs, are, 
what sort of recreational and educational needs. 
Unless there is a bigger realisation of the importance 
of adult education, your labour leadership and other 
schemes will be difficult to develop. 

: It appears to me that the People's Association, the 
AEB and NTUC share much in common. Their 
strength lies at the grass-roots. The strength of the 
NTUC lies in the strength of the individual unions, the 
strength of AEB lies in the adult education centres 
and the strength of the P.A. lies in the community 
centres. How much evaluation has been done by 
NTUC with regard to the wishes and actual needs 
of the workers at grass root level? 

Both speakers have raised very pertinent issues. Very 
much more could be done by us with regard to evalu- 
ation. A course should not be termed successful! just 
because 25 persons who attended it said what a good 
course it was. Please bear with me when I say that 
the AEB is eleven years old while my unit is only 3 
years old. When I said that I have money for adult 
education, I referred to the courses I conduct, but 
I have not enough money for other work like evaluation. 

I also earlier said mine is a one-man project. Insufficient 
research is being done in respect of workers educa- 
tion. In our 1969 Modernization Seminar we had a 
session of self-criticism. A number of valid points 
were brought to the fore. One of these was the lack 
of funds for the NTUC. In 1970 we advised our 
affiliated unions to revise their contributions so that 
they could have higher subscription rates. By this 
means we would have a bigger share of the subscrip- 
tion of the affiliated unions. Evaluation is tied up 
with funds and personnel. When we reach the same 
age as the AEB I would not be standing to apologise 
for the things we have not done. 

: We have been talking of courses and classes. 
Perhaps we need really to think hard on new metho- 
dology. We need workshops, symposia, seminars, 
study groups, ail kinds of publications, visual aids, 
including films and residential courses. All these 
methods should be fully explored and used. In Sin- 
gapore T.V. is advancing and in Singapore at present 
we have INNOTECH. These different approaches 
should be used to tackle the education of workers. 

... 35 
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The Role of the People's 
Association and its 
Contribution to Adult 
Education 

Paper Presented by 
MR. LEE WAI KOK 
Director of People's Association 

I. Circumstances under which the People's Association was formed 

When the first fully elected government came into power in 1959. 
it was acutely conscious that the executive instruments of the government 
were those inherited from the colonial era. Being brought up in the colonial 
tradition the staff placed adherence to regulations and administrative proce- 
dures above consideration of the genuine interests of the public. On the 
other hand the government was faced with the crucial problem of establishing 
close links with the people, particularly those who do not speak the English 
language. There has developed through the years of colonial rule, an attitude 
to avoid any contact with the government. They believed that involvement 
in government affairs is a misfortune and shrank from this almost by instinct. 
It was obvious that this attitude must change if the popular government was 
to succeed in implementing its socialistic ideals. There was therefore an 
urgent need to create a two-way communication system whereby the political 
leadership could tell the people what the government policies were and what 
actions the leadership intended to take in various fields of activities, at the 
same time, to know the needs of the people, their views on domestic and 
external affairs and their opinions on policies and actions of the government. 
One measure which the government took towards this end was the establish- 
ment of the People's Association. By the construction of a large number of 
community centres, and at least one in each constituency, it was hoped 
that there would be a convenient meeting place where people and the govern- 
ment leaders can come together. 

II. Objectives of the People's Association 

On the 1st July 1960, the People's Association was instituted under 
an act of Parliament with the following objectives: — 

a) To organise and promote group participation in social, cultural, 
educational and athletic activities for the people of Singapore, in 
order that they may realise that they belong to a multi-racial 
community the interests of which transcend sectional loyalties. 

b) To establish such institutions as may be necessary for the 
purpose of leadership training, in order to instil in leaders a sense 
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of national identity and a spirit of dedicated service to a multi- 
racial community. 

c) To carry out other activities as are incidental or ancillary to 
the objectives above. 

It is evident that the People's Association, together with its network 
of 190 community centres, was intended to be, and is ideally suited for 
the purpose of social education. Its potential in this field may be more 
appreciated if it is known that it has as its corporation members 71 major 
youth, cultural, athletic, educational and charitable organisations in the 
Republic such as the Adult Education Board, the National Theatre Trust, the 
Council of Social Service etc. 

Since its establishment, however, the People's Association has con- 
centrated its activities on catering for the various social needs of the less- 
privileged class, as it was this stratum of the society which needs ine most 
attention. Whereas the majority of the middle and upper strata of society 
had no difficulty of access to all the social amenities and recreational facilities, 
and were exposed to the various educational processess, both formal and 
non-formal, an average working class member at that time was denied all 
these. The main effort of the Association was, and still is, therefore to catalyse 
a change in the attitudes of these people through the provision of various 
facilities and services in the community centres. It should be stressed that 
whilst the schools have contributed a lion's share in educating the younger 
generations, the task of imbuing a sense of national-consciousness in the 
older generaions constitutes a significant historic mission for the People's 
Association. 



III. Activities Programmes & Response 

To achieve the ultimate objective of social education, the people 
must first of all be induced to come to the community centres. Accordingly 
a diversified programme of activities was organised. These activities include: 



Vocational — Dress-making and embroidery, culinary art, bakery, 

dress-designing, radio and television repairs, wood- 
work etc. 

Sports and games — Basket-ball, table-tennis, badminton, volley-ball, 

sepak-takraw, soccer, arts of self-defence, fencing, 
Chinese and international chess, carrom, draughts 

etc. 



Cultural 



Educational 



Hobby 



— Folk-dancing, drama, choral singing, harmonica 
bands, Chinese orchestras, lion and dragon dances, 
painting, story-telling etc. 

— Language classes, kindergartens, youth leadership 
courses, youth camps, civic tours, library service, 
newspapers and television. 

— Photography, gardening, adventurous courses, 
excursions etc. 
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Apart from the regular activities listed above there are also other 
activities which, though organised less regularly, are nevertheless of equal 
educational values. These are either to mark a certain occasion, or in response 
to a governmental campaign. They include anniversary celebrations, game 
tournaments and championships, national servicemen send-off parties, rallies, 
exhibitions, talks and forums connected with campaigns such as "keep 
Singapore clean and green", "mosquito-free" and "pollution -free", “eat more 



wheat"- "family-planning”, "anti-cancer", 
"gracious living" etc. 



"anticrime”, "rugged society". 



The most significant indicator of the response of the people to the 
calls of the People's Association lies in the emergence of a corps of voluntary 
workers — members of the management committees, the women sub- 
committees and various ad hoc committees formed for specific purposes. 



The management committees deserve special mention. Members of 
these committees (there is nearly one committee in every community centre) 
are appointed by the Deputy Chairman of the People's Association Board of 
Management from amongst local leaders, to help manage the affairs of the 
community centres. They are usually self-made men who enjoy high esteem 
in the local or national scene through sheer hard work, dedication and a 
high spirit of community service. It is worth noting that amongst the 2000 
odd management committee members, the majority had received very little 
formal education. The fact that they, and not the intelligentsia, have come 
forward to involve themselves actively in community development is no 
small achievement. It is obvious that the successful tapping of local resources 
and leadership is a key factor to the success of the work of the People's 
Association. Through the enthusiastic support of these people, a degree of 
local participation and greater response never achieved before were obtained. 
Apart from the basic facilities and a skeletal staff force provided by the 
People's Association, these committees have added many more facilities 
and services to the community centres since their appointment. 



IV. People's Association as an instrumentality for Adult Education 

As laid down in the People's Association Ordinance, 1960, the main 
objective of the People's Association is to catalyse a much-needed social 
change amongst the people. The programme of activities organised and the 
various services provided by the Association can be regarded as aiming at 
orientating and educating the masses towards national goals. The elaborate 
programme of activities and the methods and techniques employed to organise 
them are all part and parcel of the non-formal process of social education. 



Athletic 

Sports activities are most common in community centres and are 
well patronised by youths. Besides being a very good pastime, these activities 
serve to develop an esprit de corps and the fine spirit of sportmanship 
amongst the participants. By drawing the uneducated and those with little 
education to the centres through games, they can slowly be integrated into 
normal social life. 



Cultural 




in our programme of providing adult education to the masses the 
People's Association also attempts to orientate the minds of the public 
towards shaping a national culture and breaking interethnic prejudices. This 
will not only make the public intellectually, culturally and politically enligh- 
tened, but will also render them less susceptible to any anti-national influence. 
With this aim in mind, cultural activities are organised in the community 
centres to inject a national cultural identity in the people. The People's 
Association Cultural Group, comprising a Military Band, a Dance Unit, a 
Choir, a Singing Troupe, a Chinese Orchestra, a Drama Group and a Girl 
Bagpipe Band, frequently brings healthy cultural programmes to the door- 
steps of the ordinary people. Cultural activities organised at community 
centre level are also being expanded rapidly to meet the challenge of the 
seventies. More sophisticated activities such as the introduction of music 
appreciation and literary activities are being contemplated. Only recently, in 
order to promote local art and to provide an opportunity for local artists to 
display their talents, community centres were used as venues for art exhibi- 
tions. In this way, the people, especially the lower-income groups are en- 
couraged to learn to appreciate the fine arts, painting, sculptures and other 
good things in life essential for a gracious living. 

Vocational 

This category of activities conforms well with the definition of adult 
education. Housewives, working girls and boys come to participate in various 
vocational classes offered by the community centres and learn some useful 
skills beneficial to themselves, their families and the society at large. 

Educational 

Community centres usually play a major role in the various national 
campaigns launched by the government. It is in the community centres that 
policies of the government are vividly and adequately explained to the people 
by Members of Parliament Government Officials, Community Leaders and 
staff of the Association. These campaigns are not only informative but are 
also essentially educational, in that it helped to inculcate in the people a 
true sense of community spirit and civic consciousness. 

On festive occasions of national or local importance. Members of 
Parliament and Cabinet Ministers always make it a point to celebrate the 
occasions with the people, it is customary that the speeches and talks 
delivered during these occassions and other informal meetings have specific 
themes relevant to our task of nation-building. In an informal but congenial 
atmosphere they are often the most effective means of educating the masses 
towards national goals. They lend themselves very effectively to the trans- 
mission of government policies, particularly to an audience whom the impact 
of the mass media is only peripheral. 

By offering opportunities for voluntary participations in the management 
of community centres, an ever increasing number of citizen*: is being exposed 
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to the process of civic education. By serving in management committees 
and their sub-committees, people from different level of leadership learn to 
discharge civic responsibilities and have their civic consciousness constantly 
reinforced. The significant point here is that many of these people would 
have played a passive role in society, had it not been for the existence of 
community centres. 

V. Gaps and limitations 

Notwithstanding comparative good resources and relatively good local 
participation, the situation is by no means perfect. According to a survey 
conducted jointly by the People's Association and State & City Planning 
in 1970 to find out the rate of use of community centres, and the types of 
activities the people participate in or like to participate in, only 6% of the 
respondents in the study area were "visitor households" which was defined 
as one in which there was at least one person aged 13 years or above who 
has visited the community centres at least once a month. It was also dis- 
covered that the majority of the visitors were Chinese-educated, and mostly 
from the lower-income class. This survey, conducted mainly in the built-up 
areas, confirms our previous observation. There is a clearly-defined gap 
between the English-educated and the Chinese-educated as reflected in the 
visitors to community centres. While the range of activities and facilities 
currently provided in community centres could meet the requirements of many 
a Chinese-educated, the English-educated finds them not sophisticated 
enough. Apart from the limitations of the staff who are mostly Chinese- 
educated, the physical features of the buildings also constitute a serious 
delimiting factor towards attracting the more sophisticated classes. They are 
mostly grossly inadequate by present standard, being small and noisy, and 
with crude interior decor and furnishings. Gaps also exist between the 
Association and its corporation members, so much so that the relationship 
between the two in many cases is merely in name. 

In order to realise the full potentiality of the Association, closer liaison 
and co-ordination between the Association and its corporation members 
should be effected. Steps have already been taken to pool the resources of 
People's Association and the National Theatre Trust in the promotion of 
cultural activities. There has also been much closer liaison between the 
People's Association and the Adult Education Board, as witness by our 
participation in this seminar, and our involvement in the organisation of the 
impending "International Seminar on Adult Education". There is also a change 
of concept, both in the architectural design of the new community centres 
and in the range of activities and services to be provided in community 
centres. The community centre should serve as one of the venues where 
school children could persue their various hobbies and inclinations after they 
leave schools. They should provide a platform where a broad base in various 
sports and games, cultural and educational pursuits can be created as well 
as a platform where our future leaders are trained. How these could be 
achieved would provide much food for thought. I have no doubt your 
deliberations on this topic will bring forth many useful suggestions and 
new ideas. 
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The University and 
Adult Education 



Paper Presented by 
J. F. CONCEICAO 

Director , Extra-mural Studies Department, 
University of Singapore. 



Institutional interest on the part of the university in adult education 
by way of actual organised provision is comparatively recent. The Univer- 
sity of Singapore only started to make significant extramural provisions in 
1964 with Nanyang University following very soon after. The circumspec- 
tion with which the university, in its early days, entered into adult education 
is perhaps indicated by the time that lapsed between the Carr-Saunders 
Commission recommending in specific terms the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Extramural Studies (1948) and the appointment of a Visiting Director 
of Extramural Studies (1963), and even also by the time-lapse between the 
appointment of such a director and the formal establishment of the depart- 
ment (1966). 

Perhaps the early university was advisedly cautious about entering 
into an unknown domain of community orientation. It may be wondered to 
what extent the bulk of the teachers in the university could be committed 
to an academic philosophy that went beyond undergraduate provision, at 
the time the university was founded. In any case, there seemed little res- 
ponse to the following view expressed in the Carr-Saunders report: 

The community at large endows the university with free time for 
intellectual work of a kind which must be long sustained in order to 
be effective, and which therefore seldom yields an immediate economic 
return. The endowment imposes on the university obligations which 
may sometimes seem to conflict with one another, since they in- 
volve both a certain withdrawal from the dust and sweat of the 
struggle for existence and at the same time a reaching out for new 
and ever-widening contacts with the community. If these contacts 
are not energetically sought and appropriately organised, there is a 
danger that the academic society may degenerate into an intellectual 
caste, tainted with the arrogance and snobbery that belong to caste 
systems. 1 

The Carr-Saunders report also, significantly, felt that the university 
should take a lead in the whole development of adult education . . . seeking 
renewal of vigour and conviction from the community to which it owes its 
life.” The university, as a whole, did not seem to react with too great 
alacrity to this view, but a number of individuals in the university motivated 
very possibly by personal evangelical promptings, as well as a more en- 
lightened view of adult education, joined hands with certain government 
education department officials and community leaders to establish the 
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Singapore Council foi Adult Education in I960- Both the Council as well 
as the Adult Education Board which took its place continued to receive the 
help of some teachers in the University of Singapore and, when it was 
established, Nanyang University — such interested persons serving on suc- 
cessive governing bodies and committees of the Council and Board. 

It would seem that the university had refrained from participating in 
the institutional provision of adult education, until a time was reached when 
circumstances were clearly propitious for such provision. A conjunction 
of two basic factors was needed: the existence of a sufficiently large potential 
clientele equipped with a secondary or post-secondary education* who could 
be motivated to participate in continuing education; and a sufficient number 
of people at the university sold on the idea of extramural education. 

On the university side, it would be fair to point out that the indica- 
tions given by the Carr-Saunders report about the 'what' and 'how' of extra- 
mural provision took on a partly archaic flavour fifteen years later. Carr- 
Saunders stated: 

Extramural courses are not intended to lead to any academic qualifi- 
cation, and they are in no sense alternatives to or substitutes for 
courses provided inside the university for matriculated students. They 
are directed to persons who might have profited by university educa- 
tion but who never received it and have passed the usual age for it. 
They seek to give such persons a chance to feel the play of university 
influences upon them, and under the stimulus of those influences to 
unfetter imagination, to refine taste and judgement and to deepen 
insight. Their main content will be the cultural values enshrined in 
science, art, and history; their main appeal will be to people who are 
already concerned to cultivate independent qualities of intelligence 
and temper, and who think that some experience of intellectual work 
at university standard might help them. 

This kind of extra-mural courses may offer material under numerous 
and diverse headings which are illustrated, but not exhausted, by the 
following: music, drama, art, literature, history, geography, philosophy, 
geology, zoology, botany, physiology, psychology, economics, socio- 
logy, political institutions, law, public administration, international 
relations and current affairs. 2 

I applaud heartily the view that the university should try to extend 
its influence to those outside its walls so that imagination may be unfetter- 
ed, taste and judgement refined, and insight deepened. But the implications 
that the university should contribute largely to what may be described as the 
liberal education of adults will not stand the critical test of clientele response. 
Not that there are none, or even few, who come to university extramural 
courses whose main intention is to "cultivate independent qualities of in- 
telligence and temper" or who seek to understand the "cultural values en- 
shrined in science, art and history". But the university organisers of adult 
education cannot help but notice that those courses are well attended which 

* See Appendix I 
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may give knowledge or skills, or modify attitudes, in a way relevant to 
improved job performanc e. The table in Appendix II showing enrolment for 
various types of courses for the years 1968, 1969 and 1970, and the per- 
centage of such enrolment in relation to total enrolment, helps to illustrate 
this. 



However, one should perhaps not make too much of a dichotomy 
between vocational and liberal orientations. It is hoped that, in university 
continuing education courses, the intellectual approach is the same as that 
characterising professional and academic education, namely, marked ideally 
by expertise, efficiency, critical analysis, lucidity and objectivity. 

As to the diversity of topics to be possibly covered by extra-mural 
courses, referred to by Carr-Saunders, the university has certainly tried to 
respond to all sorts of tastes and demands as shown by the categories 
of courses listed in the previous table. Indeed, scrutiny of enrolment shows 
that not only has the university catered for the interests of different people, 
but that it has also catered to different interests of single individuals. Rough- 
ly 20% of enrolments belong to the category of persons who have recorded 
more than one enrolment. 

However, it is possible for the university to think beyond diversity 
of topics, and in terms of diversity of provisions. The university has paid 
some attention to such diversification, but perhaps more could be done. 
Currently, apart from the provision of courses consisting of lecture series, 
the university regularly organises free public lectures frequently featuring 
visiting experts as speakers. These are well attended. Sometimes public 
seminars have also been organised. These seminars and public lectures 
have used both the English and Mandarin media. Of course other depart- 
ments in the university (both of Singapore and Nanyang) besides the depart- 
ments of extramural studies of both universities have organised forums and 
symposiums open to the public, as well as post-graduate conferences and 
courses for graduates. These may be taken as additions to the sum total 
of university provisions for the continuing education of adults. Further, the 
university has in the past, through the Law Faculty, run a part-time certificate 
course in International Law. Today, the university still provides a part-time 
course leading to a full law degree. This course, however, has to be taken 
during normal university hours, and therefore enjoys little popularity. But 
a part-time course leading to a diploma in business administration is very 
much a going provision leading to a university award. This course provides 
tuition in the evenings, and is run by the school of business administration. 

The university has, therefore, engaged itself in providing opportunities 
for part-time study leading to one or two of its awards. This minimal 
provision compares with what only a few British universities (apart from 
London) do in providing opportunity to part-time students to work for their 
degrees; e.g. Manchester takes in "external" students for B.A. (Economics), 
Durham offers B.Mus., while Belfast also ha? a degree programme for part- 
time students. York has approved the principle of part-time study leading 
to first degrees. 
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The British have, of course, made a breakthrough in the institution 
of the Open University at first called the University of the Air! Otherwise 
the provision of part-time degree opportunity does not compare in any way 
with provision in North American and Australian universities. 

It is possible that we in Singapore have reached an appropriate junc- 
ture when a close look should be taken into the feasibility of the university 
awarding external degrees. It is not fair to accuse the university of not 
having looked into the matter of further provisions for part-time study leading 
to degrees. A committee was set up for this purpose, and a survey was also 
carried out. Possibly the university was not too encouraged by the results 
of the survey and by the deliberations of the committee. Then again the 
university perhaps felt that duplication of its provisions into the evenings 
for part-time students could not be justified (because of the cost) if it were 
not assured of 8 good response, and if it feared that the dropout rate might 
be too high. 

However, one way for the university to avoid heavy financial com- 
mitment, while at the same time trying to extend opportunities for higher 
education to those who for social, economic or other reasons missed out 
on these opportunities, is to institute a system whereby a person will be 
able to prepare for university degree examinations on his own. I would 
propose that this provision of external degree opportunity could be basically 
the same as the provision made by London University for thousands of its 
own matriculates, but with suitable local modifications. 

One of these modifications could be to make it compulsory for stu- 
dents taking the "external" degree to take residential courses that could 
be scheduled during the university long vacations. Such residential (full- 
time) courses would be organised annually and could last up to a month. 
If part-time preparation for university awards were to take a longer period 
to complete than the normal undergraduate courses, the period of full-time 
exposure to university regimen, so to speak, through compulsory residential 
courses, would not be insignificant. 

The bulk of the preparation for the "external" examinations would 
be the student's own responsibility. It would be feasible to expect that 
reputable correspondence agencies could be negotiated with to provide 
correspondence preparation for the university’s examinations. It might even 
be a good idea for the University of Singapore (and what I say in this respect 
may apply to Nanyang too) to investigate the possibilities of the universities 
themselves providing not only correspondence courses but such courses over 
radio and television that may help home-study and similar preparation for 
"external" university awards. 

Additionally, the department of extramural studies could organise 
orientation courses in the evenings throughout term time to guide candi- 
dates in their studies. Such terminal courses would supplement the ses- 
sional residential courses, where direct contact with the university is con- 
cerned. 
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This scheme makes it unnecessary for part-time, adult students to 
be given ail the tutorials, seminars and lectures, exercises and other assign- 
ments given to full-time undergraduates. Indeed it is very likely that atten- 
tion to the teaching of adult working students would necessitate new ap- 
proaches; and may well result in improved methods being realised where 
the teaching of internal students themselves is concerned. The planning 
committee for the Open University — one of the most creative innovations 
in contemporary higher education — declared: 

New methods of teaching are required to sustain home-based stu- 
dents in their work, and new techniques of assessing and guiding 
their work must be applied. Many of these methods and techniques 
arise from recent advances in the psychology of learning end educa- 
tional technology. These permit the systematic design of courses, 
the production of effective learning sequences, the creation of ap- 
propriate materials, the use of various media to present them, and 
the continuous assessment of student performance as parts of an 
integrated educational process, based upon a systems-anaiysis ap- 
proach to learning. New techniques of communication, information, 
and instructional analysis are now available to educators, and these 
promise to be of special and growing relevance to the Open Univer- 
sity in the design and central production of course materials based 
largely on self-instructional techniques. 1 

I would imagine that in our reach out for technological development, 
we should be conscious also of exciting developments in educational tech- 
nology, and be ready to apply these innovations to the extension of the 
university's services to increasing numbers of people who may be able to 
profit in a more and more substantial manner. It is useful to note that 
our Director of Education, our Director of Adult Education and the Director 
of the People's Association have at one time or another studied externally 
for their higher educational qualifications. 

It would be sad indeed if individuals of high potential calibre were 
precluded from emerging to make their appropriate contribution simply 
because of want of opportunity to obtain a university qualification. There 
is no doubt that working for an external degree is not easy. The experience 
is bound to prove gruelling and would be indeed a test of character and 
stamina. Who would say how much more is needed to ensure that pre- 
paration by self-study for a degree is also a means of intellectual training. 
Only the most disciplined will survive. If it is feared that, such being the 
case, there will be a high drop-out rate, then steps could be taken through 
tests and counselling services, to see that those who matriculate are, as 
far as possible, those who will profit by being allowed to take the university 
degree examinations. In addition fees could be charged that would dis- 
courage frivolous enrolments with scholarships and bursaries offered to those 
seriously intent on study. 

The provision of opportunities for working people to study on their 
own for university awards will be the most significant step taken by the 
university since its foundation. It is not one the university will be able 
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to take without a thorough scrutiny of its possible implications in terms of 
social effect, methods of implementation (if decision is favourable) financial 
and staff involvement, and so on. But I believe the social indications are 
that the time is now propitious for the university to make this scrutiny in 
an objective and thorough-going manner. 

In this connection, the university's commitment to research is as 
clear in the field of adult education as it is in its other more ostensibly 
academic preoccupations. It is possible for the resources of the university's 
arm in adult education, namely, the department of extramural studies, to 
look into the question of external awards. This sort of research is intended 
to result in administrative action on the university's part, and not simply in 
the extension of the frontiers of academic knowledge, but is it less worth- 
while? 




Where research of a more academic order is concerned, adult educa- 
tion (as an area of academic pursuit) suffers from several disadvantages. 
Adult education, for example, cannot claim for itself the sort of respectability 
that is obtained from having a lot of Ph.D's graduating in the discipline. Its 
practitioners have been more preoccupied with pioneering field work and 
organisational development than with academic speculation, although a cor- 
pus of research findings is developing well in the United States while much 
study of adult education practice going on in Britain — as witness the 
result, for example, in the Open University. A bright encouraging feature 
is the more universal academic endorsement that is being increasingly given 
to the study of education. A British vice-chancellor recently observed: 

In the last fifteen to twenty years a solid body of research and scholar- 
ship has been built up in the study of education as a whole — history, 
psychology, sociology, philosophy, not to mention curriculum study, 
teaching methods, comparative education and, increasingly, econo- 
mics. Very often professional historians, philosophers and sociolo- 
gists have come to realise what psychologists have known for a long 
time — that education is a marvellously rich and varied quarry in 
which to prospect. I believe that adult education has its own riches 
to discover and yield up, although for a while (a long while) the 
academic credit will not reflect upon adult education, but upon the 
appropriate disciplines. 4 

In Singapore work has been done to chronicle the development of 
adult education. But further research could be undertaken by those working 
in fields related to adult education. For example, .3 sociologist could super- 
vise research into the relationship between social-occupational mobility and 
continuing education. 

The value of this particular piece of research will be the objective 
demonstration it could accomplish of the importance of adult education. 
However much may be the activity in the field, it may be wondered what 
portion of this activity is realised as adult education, and that it is this adult 
or continuing education that can help to mobilise people into new and 
more fruitful life situations. Despite a lot of adult education activity, a 
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general subscription to continuing education is still wanting. T potential 
clientele for various organisations engaged in continuing education is much 
greater than the actual clientele. 

There are important reasons for this. We need a wider understanding 
of adult education (more people need to know what it is about). We need 
an understanding of the wider implications of adult education (e.g. that it is 
not only in the formal classroom context that doses of continuing education 
are administered). This inadequate general understanding is preventing po- 
tential clients from participating; and it is also preventing potential resource 
people from making the contribution they would make if they understood 
better. 



Apart from research that would demonstrate the importance of adult 
education, the university could also play a diverse role in other ways. It 
is useful to take a look at the cliche that the university should make the 
Boundaries of the state the boundaries of its campus. If this were so, not 
only should the university's provisions be administered over a wider geo- 
graphical area, its constituents would also have to include far wider cate- 
gories. 



One example of how the university community may provide an ex- 
tension service that would result in a dramatic, new category of clientele 
being served would be if the professors could teach in the community cen- 
tres. This may be quite feasible. What is envisaged is that talks be sche- 
duled in the community centres on topics relevant to community develop- 
ment such as problems of children's education, adolescent psychology, the 
consumer and the cost of living, delinquency, child care, infant welfare, 
dietetics, family education, hydroponics, and whatever subjects that ingenuity 
can suggest. Then we get the best person, the expert, to talk on the topic 
of his particular interest. The snag is that such talks have to be given in 
a vernacular medium. But this, while being difficult, will not be impossible. 

A few of such talks have already been scheduled. More has to be 
done to observe how the situation may best be contrived. It is quite un- 
likely that the atmosphere and circumstances prevailing, when a talk is being 
given at a community centre, will be anything like an academic condition. 
For one, mothers who have been persuaded to come will also bring their 
children along — there being a dearth of creches presently in Singapore. A 
lecturer will therefore need sound amplification to render him equal to his 
audience. I think it would be likely also that the teacher will learn as much 
as his audience. But this experiment i.t community education would be 
well worth making. There is scope for cooperation here between the uni- 
versity and the People's Association. 

For yet other special categories of persons, the university may make 
appropriate provisions. For example, part of the university's responsibility 
would be the education of such of its citizens as are playing leading roles 
in the community. It would be useful if some of these citizens could be 
brought together to discuss and study in depth the problems of the com- 
munity that are of current and intense concern. But the reference, pre- 
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viously, to the necessity for more people to understand better about con- 
tinuing education is relevant here. Because it would be impossible to or- 
ganise courses, however much there is a real need for such courses, if there 
is not a widely felt realisation of the need for such provisions. 

Once there is this realisation, the categories of clientele could be also 
identified on the basis of their union or community organisation affiliations. 
Procedures could be devised which would facilitate the provision of special 
courses for special groups. Such procedures should provide an incentive to 
such groups to enter into an adult education relationship with the university, 
e.g. fee concessions. The value of voluntary organisations in stimulating a 
clientele response to university provisions has not perhaps been sufficiently 
realised. 

Current provisions already cater for fairly diverse categories of indi- 
viduals (see Appendix li). Frequently people of various interests and differ- 
ing attainments enrol for the same course. This places an additional burden 
on the lecturer, and may result in some impatience in some participants and 
bewilderment in others. Currently it does not seem feasible to provide a 
counselling service to reduce glaring differences in aim and ability. But 
such aspects of educational administration and guidance will have to feature 
in the improvement of university provisions. 

Reference has already been made to the diversity of topics featured 
in extramural programmes. Effort should be made to popularise courses of 
a cultural or liberal educational content. But attention has always to be 
continually paid to the "aproposness" of courses. There must always be a 
demonstration of the university's awareness of events taking place in the 
national and international context. In the past the university has run 
courses on the split currency, world monetary institutions, the stock ex- 
change, industrial health, quality control, banking and commercial procedures 
relevant to the detection of commercial crimes, urban planning and sociology 
etc. These courses have been a response to university assessment of what 
was needed as well as of what was topical. This sensitivity has to be 
maintained. 

Then there is the question of diversity of educational modes. Most 
courses are conducted through the use of the expository lecture method. 
A few have utilised programmed approaches, case-histories are used oc- 
casionally, and of course audio visual aids and discussion feature important- 
ly. Given the current peripheral condition of understanding of adult educa- 
tion (even of educational techniques among many university teachers), a 
revolution in adult education methods and teaching practice can hardly be 
expected. 

One fruitful area that may be exploited, however, is that of residential 
education. Many do not understand fully the educational value of residential 
courses. They seem to think that residence is convenient for those who 
live very far away, and that since, in Singapore, we are not far from any 
place, residence is unnecessary. The value of a residential course lies in 
the gesture of isolating oneself from one's normal environment, in order to 
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relate oneself as "totally” as possible to the learning situation. A very 
important aspect of this learning situation is the social or group atmosphere 
which helps learning. Nobody who has watched participants leave after a 
carefully planned residential course, and noted their pleasure (and indeed in 
some cases near-euphoria) can have much doubt about the value of a resi- 
dential course. 

A continuing education residential centre should therefore feature 
prominently in any plan for the development of university adult education. 
In this respect thought should also be given to the question of decentralising 
university provisions. In other words the possibility of obtaining adult class- 
room accommodation (or of building such accommodation) in various cen- 
tres of population throughout the island has to be looked into. In attempting 
to carry the university outside the walls, note should be taken of the possi- 
bility that not all courses may be successful if given, so to speak, a local 
habitation. It may be more than a shrewd hunch that some people prefer 
to go to the university for evening classes. 

At this juncture, it would be useful to revert to one or two previous 
references in this account, in order to illustrate yet another aspect of the 
relationship between the university and continuing education. Reference 
has been made to the possibility of the university's participation in a com- 
munity extension service; to the university's duty to educate leading citizens; 
to the use of the resources of certain university departments to do research 
into the relevance of continuing education for development. Currently staff 
from very many departments in the university are helping to teach extra- 
mural courses. It would appear that the university's adult education agency 
has helped, and hopes further to help, in the university adjusting itself to 
social need. 

It may be argued that, as a result of social pressure and the realisa- 
tion of the necessity for the university's material and demonstrable commit- 
ment to social concerns, it is the entire university which faces the com- 
munity and its institutions (including its bureaucracy). However, the basic 
functioning unit in a university is the subject department. For a coordina- 
tion of all departments towards a community orientation, it would require 
an administrative entity made out of the public relations office, the depart- 
ment of extramural studies, and a new bureau for the realisation of relevant 
academic activity. This combination is not impossible, but seems quite im- 
probable. It must be left to each department to work out its own adjustment 
to community needs, and to university adult education department to turn 
the university's face in the direction of the higher educational needs of the 
community. 

Significant for the maintenance of high standards of continuing educa- 
tion provisions is the training of managers, organisers, and workers in adult 
education. If there is success in making people fee! that adult education 
is important for development, then the demand for adult education services 
will increase. In which event, the provision will have to be better organised 
and should assure greater sophistication. It should also be remembered 
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that, in adult education, the supply very often creates a greater demand, if 
circumstances are favourable. 

Where university adult education provisions are concerned, it would 
appear that since the inception of the department of extramural studies, cir- 
cumstances have been favourable to the development of university continuing 
education provisions (see Index III). If other adult education sectors show 
a similar growth rate, then the demand will be great indeed. 

Who, therefore, will be responsible for the training of adult educators, 
when the time comes for such training to be introduced? It has been the 
practice in other countries for the university to administer training and 
academic programmes leading to a post-graduate diploma and higher quali- 
fications (in the U.K.) and to M.A.'s and Ph.D.'s (in North America). Other 
shorter courses are also organised by the university in collaboration with 
educational agencies. It would be helpful to think out our own options 
early. The university in Singapore has chosen to slough off its teacher 
education roles, retaining only a marginal responsibility. Personally, I think 
it is a pity that the university has not interested itself in the study of educa- 
tion. 



But, even here, inasmuch as the university (of Singapore) collaborates 
with the Teachers' Training College in teacher-training, so this principle of 
cooperation with other agencies should be maintained in respect of other 
educational activities. 

The continued application of this principle could be directed towards 
the following additional collaborative enterprises: (a) the setting up of a 
coordinating body for adult education in Singapore; (b) as a corollary to 
(a), the establishment of a clearing-house of information on adult education; 
(c) following also from both (a) and (b), the publication of an adult educa- 
tion journal. 

The Adult Education Board Jbas shown its initiative in convening this 
conference. The university has played its small humble consultative role 
in the structure of this conference. Further collaborative activities would 
be a continuation of the good relations between the two bodies. But it is 
important to involve, if possible, in a more formal (institutionalised?) way, 
other adult education agencies. Maybe, the grouping would be initially 
small, but the agencies represented at this national conference could be 
sounded for their interest in a joint congress, or some such permanent 
coordinating body. 

There is a fast growing interest in adult education in several countries 
in the region. Regional meetings will be held more and more frequently to 
discuss adult education problems. It would be useful for a Singapore 
representation to be truly representative of the whole field of adult education 
in Singapore. 

In this the university's cooperation will not be found wanting. 
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APPENDIX II 



Enrolment for various types of courses end the percenta g e 
of each category of enrobnent in relation to total enrolment 
for the years 1968, 1969 and 1970. 



Types of Courses 


1968 






1969 


1970 




Enrol- 

ment 


% 


Enrol- 

ment 


% 


Enrol- 

ment 


% 


1. Art and Culture 


388 


11.1 


299 


5.7 


212 


4.1 


2. Economics and 

Business Administration 


689 


19.7 


1602 


30.7 


1857 


36.1 


3. Education 


198 


5.7 


382 


7.4 


255 


4.8 


4. Health and Medicine 


371 


10.6 


633 


12.1 


511 


9.9 


5. Journalism 


110 


3.1 


72 


1.4 


66 


1.3 


6. Language and 
Literature 


252 


7.2 


619 


11.8 


618 


120 


7. Law 


289 


8.3 


604 


11.6 


349 


6.8 


8. Politics and 
History 


552 


15.8 


235 


45 


96 


1.8 


9. Psychology 


260 


75 


118 


2.2 


275 


5.5 


10. Science and 
Technology 


264 


7.5 


429 


8.2 


782 


15.2 


11. Sociology 


122 


3.5 


230 


4.4 


127 


2.5 


Total 


3495 


100.0 


5223 


100.0 


5148 


100.0 
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APPENDIX lit 



Growth of course provision and enrolment 



Year 


No. of courses 


Enrolment 


1964 


64 


2149 


1965 


41 


1830 


1966 


47 


2401 


1967 


47 


2246 


1968 


61 


3495 


1969 


95 


5223 


1970 


118 


5148 


1971 

(anticipated) 


150 


5600 
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PLENARY DISCUSSION FOLLOWING MR. LEE WAI KOK’S 
AND MR. J. F. CONCEICAO’S PAPERS 




Question 



Mr. Conceicao 



Question 



Question 



I have a query directed at Mr. Conceicao. The demand 
for external degrees is great especially among teachers. 
The whole emphasis of this Conference has been to 
serve the people better, how to provide adult 
educational needs in their various forms. The 
University of Singapore should look more closely into 
external degree possibilities. The new semester 
structure of the University with its long vacation could 
be utilised for part-time degree courses. Week-end 
classes, lectures and seminars of various types could 
be used for such courses. 

The University must be assured of sufficient funds for 
such a move. The University had a committee 
meeting on this matter, but the Committee came up 
with some rather discouraging views. The Univer- 
sity's own experience of opportunities offered to part- 
time studies has not resulted in too enthusiastic a 
response. The University is an institution that does 
not launch something and then suddenly finds that 
it is left holding a baby which is not too healthy. It is 
up to the adult education sector to make certain re- 
commendations and feasible suggestions to induce 
the University to undertake research into feasibilities. 

I like to say something as a representative of the 
Singapore Teachers' Union. If there is to be a 
feasibility study, one can rest assured that a large 
portion of teachers is very concerned sbout the need. 

All of us here recognise the contribution of the People's 
Association. But, despite the objective of trying to 
promote a sense of national identity and the realization 
of a multi-racial society, certain studies have shown 
that the clientele of the community centres tend to be 
from one ethnic group. This is also true of the 
Management Committees, meetings of which are nor- 
mally conducted in one vernacular. Perhaps, the 
People's Association could make a careful study on the 
problems hindering the social integration, and through 
its programmes on adult education, find ways and 
means of overcoming such problems. 



Mr. Ng Yew Kang : I must admit that at the moment, we are unable to 
(for Director, achieve the ultimate purpose of drawing every 

People's Association) individual of every racial group to patronize our com- 
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munity centres and to participate in the centres' 
activities. Nevertheless, it has never been our in- 
tention that these community centres or their activities 
be organised for sectional purposes, tt has always 
been our emphasis that the various races must come 
in and be integrated in the programmes. The fact 
is that at the moment, 75% of the population is 
Chinese-educated. English is more a common lan- 
guage for the various races than Chinese. We do 
have in certain areas some Malays who can understand 
some Chinese but they will never be so good in 
Chinese as to be able to participate fully in a 
programme. In the centres we have a mixture of 
Chinese, Malay and Indian participants. It is the 
same in the membership of the Management Com- 
mittees. At their meetings, some arrangement is 
made so that ail members of these committees can 
have the gist of what goes on. The problem of lan- 
guages is a serious one. The People's Association 
can increase its activities in the sphere of language 
studies. We have been encouraging our staff to 
possess qualifications in a second language so as to 
better establish rapport with the community they 
serve. 

Question : The problem is partly due to the concept of the com- 

munity centre. The service at present provided by 
a community centre is elementary. It should not only 
provide facilities for recreation but also for education. 
More things should be happening at community cen- 
tres, such as providing indispensible services. Once 
people can come to the community centre, possibilities 
can be built up. The management of the community 
centres at present depends on the People's Asso- 
ciation; on the other hand, the community may like to 
do things their own way. I think this problem must 
be resolved. 

Mr. Ng Yew Kang : The idea of the community centre being a service 

centre providing the basic needs is generally a good 
idea. In fact some thought had been given in this 
direction. The present structure of the community 
centre appeals to a certain category of people; others 
do not go to the centres because of the lack of appeal. 
The policy on management committees is to encourage 
local participation within the general framework of 
policy. In fact the management committees are 
given quite a free hand to do whatever is essential 
for the local community they serve. There is how- 
ever much scope for the more educated people, the 
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professionals and the upper income groups to get 
more involved in the work of the community centres. 

: I would like to ask whether it is true that the policies 
of government are vividly and adequately explained 
in community centres. Would the mass media be 
more effective in getting the people to respond? 

The earlier suggestion that the University dons could 
come to community centres to give talks on their 
specialities is a good one, although the professors 
might not expect quiet and respectful audiences. 
However there are people who would not have the 
chance of listening to a professional, a university pro- 
fessor or an expert. Professors using community 
centres would be near to the people. They would 
serve the very useful purpose of up-grading educa- 
tional standards. 

With regard to the relative effectiveness of the mass 
media communication and the community centres in 
influencing the masses, I feel the latter could be a 
more powerful instrument. A great number of the 
illiterate people may not understand what has been 
propogated over the mass media. No doubt, a survey 
may show an insignificant percentage of the commu- 
nity visiting the community centres regularly. But 
occasionally, the various functions like the National 
Day celebrations organised by the community centres 
never fail to receive an enormous response. During 
these functions, certain selected topics such as the 
Government campaigns are clearly explained to the 
audience by the political leadership. The impact on 
these people, I feel, is very much greater than that 
of newspapers. In this way, the community centres 
are ideal places for social education. 

Can we say that one of the attractions of the com- 
munity centre is the TV set? What do you think 
of the organisation of adult education classes in com- 
munity centres using TV programmes? 

I think TV as an educational medium is most useful, 
but I think that the face-to-face contact is still the 
more effective way of education. 

I want to speak on my own experience of community 
centres. First there is the matter of control of the 
Centres by the People's Association. There are in- 
sufficient directors for the person-to-person contact. 
The kind of programmes that are worked up are of 
a low level, even the educational programmes. The 
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quality needs to be improved to attract other groups. 
Certain types of adult education courses in existence 
would not attract the type of people you want to. 
Part of this problem lies in improving the likelihood 
of the lower income groups. I think we should work 
towards a classless society, and this can be done 
through community centres. While you provide 
facilities you must also have the quality. 

With regard to university dons coming to the com- 
munity centres, this would be a waste of expertise. 
Also there is a need for community centre staff 
speaking other languages besides their own. It is 
only then that we'll be able to get in people of other 
communities. 

Mr. Conceicao : University professors by going down to the grass 

roots, so to speak, would have a better and clearer 
idea of needs. Whether it is a university professor 
or someone of intermediate level, the person who 
comes to speak at a centre has to have expertise. 
Then he will be able to explain complicated things 
simply. That is why I feel a person with a wealth 
of information on his subject is necessary. Regard- 
ing my own experience, I got a very senior official 
from the Kandang Kerbau Maternity Hospital to speak 
at the Katong Community Centre on family education. 
I got the President of the Consumers' Association to 
speak; also a very senior official of the Blood Dona- 
tion Unit. One of the best artists in Singapore talk- 
ed on Chinese calligraphy. Generally the response 
was good with an audience number ranging from 30 
to 150. The latter figure included persons standing 
outside the centre. When I used the term 'univer- 
sity professor', I was trying to dramatise the situation. 
Any professional person, including top civil servants, 
who cculd speak a local dialect like Hokkien, espe- 
cially those dealing with public policies, should go 
to community centres to explain these policies in 
simple terms in a discussional situation. Thus not 
only would people learn more of government policy, 
the civil servants themselves would also learn about 
reactions to government policy. 

Mr. Ng Yew Kang ; On the question of control, the P.A. directorate would 

like to go to the community centres more frequently. 
We have in fact taken note of this. Two years ago 
the directorate had made it a point of going to every 
constituency to conduct 2 series of meetings. One 
series were meetings with Management Committees, 
where the directorate listened to suggestions on im- 
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provement of activities. The other series were meet- 
ings w.vh the organising secretaries. With 58 con- 
st ; tuencles the 2 series became taxing. At the mo- 
ment pressure of work has prevented more attendance 
at such meetings. Nevertheless with the present 
system of inspectors and supervisors, we are hoping 
that they are able to sense the actual situation in 
the community centres and feed it back to Head- 
quarters. This system may not be 100% successful 
but much thought has been put into the scheme. 
The quality of courses is related to fees payable by 
participants. Some of the fees for classes in com- 
munity centres are only 50 cents a month. However 
a recent Chinese cooking course conducted by the 
chief of a well-known restaurant attracted a large 
application although the course fees were high. The 
tendency now is to have the two categories of 
courses. One serious problem concerns instructors. 
We are looking forward to more ideas from a wider 
cross-section of the society. If people do not have 
time to participate in management committees, they 
can still provide the supporting service for the man- 
agement committees by serving in sub-committees. 

Question : We teachers are willing to co-operate in promoting 

adult education. So the problem of finding teachers 
might be partially solved. 

Question : There are certain basic needs common to all income 

groups. One of this is involvement recognition. 
No matter how busy a person is, if he is wanted, 
honestly required, he will find the time to participate. 
In my Association, we involve people in planning, in 
our work, in all activities, involvement creates a 
dynamic organisation. This involvement is not an 
easy process. You need professional staff, staff cap- 
able of involving people. Skills to run activities is 
not enough. Involving people would concern inter- 
personal relationships. Two criteria are essential in 
the selection of staff, one is technical skill, the other 
is relational skill. May I ask whether the People's 
Association is involving people? 

Mr. Ng Yew Kang : The management committees, women sub-committees 

and the youth sub-committees of the community cen- 
tres involve a large number of people. We are also 
concerned with refresher courses, orientation pro- 
grammes and leadership training courses for our staff. 
We are fully aware of the fact that the role of an 
organiser at a centre goes beyond technical skills. 
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GROUP DISCUSSION REPORTS 



ADULT EDUCATION BOARD: RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 



By 

DR. TAI CHEN HWA 



Group A 

Chairman : Miss Tan See Lai 

Rapporteur : Mr. Ho Wah Kam 

(1) Problems experienced by various adult education agencies in Singapore 

The first part of the discussion was devoted to the identification of the 
problems experienced by various adult education agencies. In the course 
of discussion, three main problem areas were identified: 

(a) The work of at least two agencies has been restricted by the lack 
of facilities in terms of space and equipment for higher level 
technical training. 

(b) The lack of motivation among students. School leavers are 
seldom motivated towards any particular discipline, and they also 
seem to lack the basic knowledge about industries. Linked with 
this is the problem of their not having the right attitudes to work 
and blue-collar jobs. 

(c) Another agency has the problem of coping with demands for its 
more popular courses — especially those of language and handi- 
craft. This agency would like to have assistance in the way of 
professional help from A.E.B. and other adult education agencies. 

(2) Quality Adult Education 

(a) The term 'quality' was taken to suggest general improvement 
along the lines of having more efficient courses, making fuller use 
of audio-visual teaching aids, improving facilities for the training 
of adult educators, and equipping adult education instructors with 
a better understanding of adult education principles and adult 
psychology. 

(b) In the spirit of improving quality, the A.E.B. has been working 
towards improving methods of instruction and instructional 
materials. As a case in point, special language materials have 
been designed for adult learners in basic language classes. Such 
programming to meet immediate and special needs of students is 
being applied to other courses as well. 
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(c) Again, with the aim of improving quality, the A.E.B. has at the 
moment a team of teachers who have been specially trained in 
adult education on its full-time staff. 

(d) The term 'qualities’ in the phrase 'development of qualities' found 
in Question 3 of the Guidelines was taken to mean those qualities 
referred to in the discussion as civic, spiritual or 'eternal' values. 
It was generally agreed that there should be a better balance be- 
tween utilitarian and non-utilitarian courses in adult education. 

(3) Research in Adult Education 

It was suggested that before any decision could be made on the 
setting up of a research unit in A.E.B., there was need (a) to look into 
research facilities already existing in various educational institutions, and 

(b) to spell out carefully its terms of reference. There was general support 
for having adult education research, and although no formal recommendation 
was made what was finally agreed upon was that the A.E.B. could look into 
the possibility of building up a research unit. 

(4) Summary of Suggestions 

(a) There should be more co-operation between A.E. B. and other 
adult education agencies, particularly in conducting courses in 
specialized fields, essentially to avoid duplication of effort. This 
co-operation can be in the way of sharing professional expertise 
and facilities. 

(b) The curriculum of A.E.B. courses should also be directed to- 
wards attitudinal development of participants. 

(c) The A.E.B. look into the area of informal education directed 
towards gracious living. More specifically, the suggestion was 
that the A.E.B. produce mass radio or T.V. programmes for the 
less sophisticated housewives aiming at developing desirable 
social attitudes and skills such as good home management. 

(d) The A.E.B. look into the possibility of building up a research unit. 



The group selected 5 topics for discussion:- 

(i) Adult Education as a life-time process 

(ii) Supplementing and Adding to the work of other organisations 

(iii) Economic Courses 

(iv) Co-ordinating agency for adult education 

(v) Research and Evaluation 



Group B 



Chairman 

Rapporteur 



Mr. Albert Low 
Mr. Chandra Mohan 
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(i) Ufe-time process 

There was agreement that the Adult Education Board should be 
recognised as the best institution that could promote education as a life-time 
process. It could promote this process by continuing to organise courses 
that are both utilitarian and non-utilitarian in cha racter. Both courses are 
necessary, the would-be student should be allowed the 'Opportunity of 
enrolling for different types (utilitarian or non-utilitarian) * „• - ses at dif- 

ferent points in his life time. 

It was recommended that the A.E.B. look into ways and means of 
motivating youngsters, 14+ to 16+ to attend classes. 

This to be done without losing sight of providing for those who are 
either educationally 'indolent', or those who feel that their education are at 
a standstill, by virtue of their energies being sapped by earning a living. 

in this connection it was recommended that employers should be 
encouraged to give time off to workers to attend A.E.B. classes. 

Part-time training, more extensive use of mass media, correspondence 
courses — these should be made use of to cater for above categories. 

(ii) Supplementary and Adding 

A.E.B. to recognise tnat it is the appropriate agency that could both 
supplement and add to the work of other adult education agencies. 

Recommended that A.E.B. study the total needs of the community, 
and other agencies, identify areas of deficiency and where possible render 
help. Help could come in the form providing instructors or the granting of 
funds. 

(iii) Economic Courses 

A.E.B. courses are economical (and subsidised). Therefore its special 
appeal to large numbers of our population. This arrangement of small fees 
to continue. 

(iv) Co-ordinaftion 

Recommendation that A.E.B. devote more energies to emerge as the 
co-ordinating agency, working in close liaison with other agencies that do 
adult education work. 

That it should take the initiative in calling for a first meeting with 
other adult education agencies, so that areas and spheres of activity could 
be mapped out, and general guidelines of approach and responsibility agreed 
upon, that the above arrangements grow into a Higher Council, co-ordinating 
all adult-education work in Singapore. 

(Problem of duplication was discussed. There was acceptance that 
some duplication was inevitable — for reasons of different fee rates, different 
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social groups, different locations, levels of instruction etc. — but that there 
was need for vigilance against unnecessary duplication. It would be the 
task of the A.E.B. as a co-ordinating body to minimise duplication). 

(v) Research 

Firm recommendation that a research and evaluation unit is a must. 
A unit such as this could provide feed-back, — spot-lighting trends, and 
sketch out areas of strength and weaknesses. 

It should then be possible to examine continuously snd in depth basic 
questions, like, what is the changing role of adult education, into what areas 
should A.E.B. move what proportion of courses shuuld be utilitarian, 
how much more should be organised to promote "gracious living" and what 
should the A.E.B. retain, what should it abandon, what should it redirect to 
other agencies. « 

Perhaps an interim measure is to co-ordinate with the Research Unit 
of the Ministry of Education, with the additional involvement of the University 
of Singapore. 

Along with research work, the findings, and related articles should be 
published in an adult education journal. 
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NATIONAL TRADE UNION CONGRESS AND 
WORKERS’ EDUCATION 



By 

MR. N. GOVfNDASAMY 

Secretary of Research Training of N.T.U.C. 



Group A 



Chairman Professor Wai Pek Lok 
Rapporteur : Mr. S. Balacbandra 

The group focus attentioif on two aspects: first, the specific pro- 
blems faced by the N.T.U.C. and other adult education agencies, and second, 
to suggest possible solutions to the problems mentioned. 

Members raised the following problems: 

(1) There is the problem of priority in getting management co-opera- 
tion and support in giving workers opportunities to further their 
training and giving them time off to attend special classes with 
a blessing from the management. 

(2) The need of re-orientation of workers to life-long education on 
long-range objectives. 

(3) There is an acute need of qualified teachers, instructors and 
specialists to meet the various and specific needs in workers' 
education. 

(4) There is an acute problem of finding suitable accommodation 
to conduct courses. It was felt that the physical factors of the 
community centres are such that courses on a wide range of 
subjects could not be conducted. 

(5) There are many difficulties of getting workers to attend courses. 
The time factor, the transport problem, and the differences in 
needs among individual industries are cases in point. To ask 
industries to send workers for education without encouragement 
from top management is difficult in getting workers to take active 
participation. 

The Group suggested possible solutions to problems and difficulties 
is as follows: 

(1) There is common agreement that a Research Unit is very essen- 
tial to gauge the needs of workers in various areas in the Re- 
public. Jurong Town was mentioned as a possibility and ser- 
ving also as a Laboratory. Since there are divergent groups do- 
ing research on their own, there is an urgent need for co- 
ordination for a joint venture through Research. The groups may 
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include private organisations, the churches, A.E.B. and the 
JM.T.U.C. and the institutions of higher learning and the univer- 
sities. 

(2) In the discussion on the accommodation problem, for the for- 
seeable future the group suggested that the Housing and Deve- 
lopment Board might be approached to provide a few flats for 
the purposes of instruction in certain industrial estates for work- 
ers' education. 

The A.E.B. may find it desirable in the long run to set up regional 
centres for adult education for workers with specialists invited 
to start off in the right direction for workers' education. 

(3) Modern technological devices may be used for workers' educa- 
tion such as visual aids, radio and T.V. in particular. These 
devices should be considered as top priority in order to reach 
the large number of workers when they are at home after work. 

(4) The A.E.B. should look into the establishment of a College of 
Adult Education to train professional men and women to meet 
the great diversity of needs in workers' education. 

(5) A survey conducted by interviews on a person-to-person basis 
to find out the actual and real needs of workers before a plan 
of action on education for implementation is both urgently need- 
ed and quite practical. 

Group B 

Chairman Mr. Robert A. Edis 

Rapporteur Miss Teo Lim Tzur 

Topic 1: Seeking Solutions to Difficulties: 

Difficulties of the various adult education agencies: 

(1) To generate an interest for adult education. 

(2) The classroom method is not ideal, as those who have dropped 
out of schools dislike attending courses in a classroom atmos- 
phere. This approach to them is dull and unstimuiating. 

(3) Lack of proper training facilities in the educational organisations 
and the inability to rent these facilities cheaply. 

Solutions forwarded: 

(1) Make a change in the method of teaching. This should be 
undertaken on an informal basis. For instance, community 
centres could be utilised to draw workers into discussion groups 
during their leisure hours to generate an interest in education. 
Once this is created the introduction of educational courses can 
be followed up. 
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(2) It was suggested that the Adult Education Board provide the 
training facilities and syndicate rooms in schools which could 
be utilised in the evenings. 

Professional centres which have facilities that are not fully 
utilised could also be roped in to help in this provision. How- 
ever, course and rental fees should be kept minimal. 

Topic 2: How could the NTUC suggest ways of implementing its targets? 

Topic 3: What are die ways in which the NTUC could co-ordinate with 
other agencies? 

(1) It was the opinion of the group that the N.T.U.C. should not 
be solely responsible for implementing the targets mentioned in 
topic 2. This would press too many a demand on it. 

These objectives should be the concern of the whole community. 
The activities of other organisations are presently geared towards 
meeting these aims; for instance, 

(a) The People’s Association and the National Theatre are 
stimulating the cultural interests in our community. 

(b) The National Youth Training institute is offering courses to 
create an awareness of the social, economic, and political 
developments to different sections of the people. 

(c) The National Service can effect the most potent form of 
education through its community projects by injecting so- 
cial and political talks in their educational programmes. 

(2) However there was some slight discussion among members 
as to whether the Union as opposed to the other agencies is 
the most effective arm in reaching the workers. 

(3) But the general consensus was that the N.T.U.C. use and publicize 
these programmes to its workers rather than set up its own 
courses for what are already done elsewhere. 

Ail organisations should be responsible for these objectives and 
should collaborate with the N.T.U.C. towards such ends. 

(4) Since the N.T.U.C. does not represent the majority of workers, 
it was suggested that the People's Association could play a big- 
ger role in reaching out to the workers at root level. 

(5) Psychological studies are important in ascertaining adults' at- 
titudes towards learning and the desire to learn. Only then can 
organisations attain an understanding of the educational process 
to reach out to those who do not realize the benefits of education. 

(6) It was suggested that since workers are more concerned with 
fighting at survival levels that N.T.U.C. improve the economic 
well-being of workers first before considerations on education 
can be followed up. Basic needs should be attended to first 
before other aspects of social well-being can be introduced. 
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(7) Training in the industrial sector could be tied up with adult edu- 
cation. Training at managerial levels may generate a realization 
of the usefulness of workers' education. This process could 
then spread down the line. 



Summary: 

(1) It was proposed that alternative means of teaching will be more 
attractive to trade union movements and to others who are 
afraid of the classroom method. Therefore the classroom method 
should be removed. 

(2) There are already many facilities for adding to the cultural as- 
pects in the community and for creating social, economic and 
political developments. These should be used and publicized 
by the N.T.U.C. to workers rather than for it to set up its own 
programmes for what are undertaken elsewhere. 

(3) The study of adult education is an important need in Singapore 
towards the understanding of the educational process to be 
used, and to reach out to those who need to be educated. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE PEOPLE’S ASSOCIATION 
TO ADULT EDUCATION 



By 

MR. LEE WAI KOK 
Director of Peoples Association 



Group A 



Chairman 

Rapporteur 



Mr. Tay Kheng Soon 
Mr. Soh Hock Kee 



The group discussed four topics: — 

(a) Concept of Community Centres as a Service to 
Educational Centres 

The group recommended that activities at the Community 
Centres should be upgraded and widened to cater for ail sections 
of the people with a view to using community centres as 
educational centres and this concept could be implemented in 
stages at selected community centres. 

(b) How to stimulate more creative participation from lower-income 
groups, middle-income groups and intellectual /professional 
groups? 

The group recommended that (a) membership system be 
introduced to provide easy identification of people who belong 
to the different community centres; (b) some kind of training 
facilities be made available to members of Management 
Committees. 

(c) Evaluation of P.A. Activities 

The group recommended that there should be a system 
of evaluating its social and cultural programmes. 

(d) Training of Community Loaders 

The group recommended that leaders should be given 
opportunities to leam new methods and techniques from resource 
people who have returned from overseas training. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND ADULT EDUCATION 



By 

MR. J. F. CONCEtCAO 

Director of Extra-Mural Studies Department, 

University of Singapore. 



Group B 

Chairman : Mr. Lim Chew Swee 

Rapporteur Mr. Douglas Knh 

1 . Programmes to improve quality of adult education in Singapore. 

(a) Devise a training programme for teachers in adult education with 
knowledge content. 

(b) Methodology: Use of mass media methods (e.g. video tapas). 

(c) Closer supervision of adult education teachers. 

(d) Organisation of Seminars, meetings on specific teaching methods 
to be used by adult educators. 

(e) Compilation of a national register of adult educators. 

2. Research service to adult education agssacies 

(a) Types of research required: 

(i) Evaluation of programmes currently organised. 

(ii) Ascertainment of requirements and needs of different adult 
groups. 

(iii) Methodology. 

(b) Which agency to conduct the research? 

The two Universities in consultation with otn^» Jdult 
education agencies should undertake the task of research. 

3. Feasibility of the organisation of external degree courses 

The Universities should be urged to start oxternal degree 
courses. 

4. Should the Universities organise personal enrichment courses. 

The Universities should continue to conduct personal 
enrichment courses. Radio Television Singapore should also 
promote this type of courses in conjunction with the Universities 
in order to bring it to a wHer public. 
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FINAL STATEMENT BY MR. G. G. THOMSON 



The Final Statement was made by Mr. G. G. Thomson who said that 
the Conference had covered a wide area. It was a good conference and 
he had enjoyed taking part in its gestation. It was not the kind of Con- 
ference to make people stop thinking; since it ensured that from now on- 
wards, the participants would think more collectively and more clearly on. 
the issues. During the discussions the NTUC and the People's Association 
had been most tolerant of remarks on how these organizations should con- 
duct their own business, for, the participants were concerned not with tne 
organizations themselves but with their specific contributions to adult educa- 
tion. He noticed that one specific attribute of adult education difficult to 
define was the attitudinal change that such education would bring about. 
This is not something that could be put in a syllabus. Also a thing like 
gracious living could not be defined, ft is a matter of communication of atti- 
tudes, an indication of new ways of life. Yet gracious living is essential; 
because, without it, mere accumulation of knowledge would fully fructify 
in human terms. 

One of the speakers had said that adult education was only one aspect 
of the general social problem. All present were taking part in the greater 
venture of building a new exciting society; and education was only one of 
the means by which this could be done. We should remind ourselves from 
the beginning that education was a means and not an end. For an explicitly 
intellectual government, education was more necessary in order to give 
support in depth, not emotional support, not the depth of wild acclamation 
easily forgotten, but sustained intellectual depth. The Government had set 
this standard and would accept this standard of judgement for themselves. 

It was eleven years since the Adult Education Board had been estab- 
lished. It was set up with the prime motive of eradicating illiteracy; but the 
Conference, as the Conference chairman had indicated on the Opening Night, 
was convened to define new needs, new goals and new aspirations. This 
was necessary, because the pattern of living had changed and the present 
task was to review, revise, restructure. The Conference had achieved its 
task. 



Quality had been a key point in the discussions. The definition of 
quality required further thought. Some years ago a well-known judge had 
asked "What is truth?" and had not waited for an answer. The participants 
had not confused three distinct things, namely, the quality of means, the 
quality of technical aids, and the quality of teaching. All had agreed that 
there should b* a proper balance between technical and non-technical adult 
education, a.id the Adult Education Board, like other educational groups, 
must keep this balance. 

Referring to the Aduit Education Board chairman's address, the speak- 
er said that the chairman had reminded the Conference that the first task 
of the Board was in languages. The biggest problem in Singapore was the 
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achievement of bi-Jingualism in depth. The Adult Education Board was 
keeping its focus not only on bi-lingualism as the faculty of using particular 
patterns of sounds and visual symbols but also as the faculty of making 
different races meet. 

The Adult Education Board's chairman had set the pace for the whole 
conference with his definition of adult education as a life-long, continuous, 
integrated education, creative in its content and co-operative in its method. 
The Conference had carried this definition of adult education through into its 
discussions. 

The speaker said he would try to summarise not what the participants 
had agreed as definitive answers, but what they had agreed as problems to 
be worked on. The Conference had been called a higher conference; but 
degrees of seniority were inapplicable because in a climate of voluntarism, 
big organizations and smaller organizations should come together on a pat- 
tern of equality to exchange and share experiences. Each of the organiza- 
tions represented at the Conference retained its own sovereignty. With 
regard to the Board, tribute should be paid to it. After 1 1 years of its exis- 
tence, nobody had said that the Board had not done enough. Nobody had 
suggested that it should be replaced. It had always been ready to help to 
do work for and with other people. The discussion had pointed to the role 
of the Adult Education Board in keeping an over-all view of the growth of 
adult education. The Board could identify needs and doubts; it could 
reinforce when reinforcement was necessary; and withdraw when a body 
already in the field was carrying out what it planned to do. The second 
role of the Board was one of co-ordinating, guiding and directing in a climate 
of voluntarism. The third role was in terms of co-operation, complementary 
and supplementary information and stimulus, and in dew dimensions of re- 
search. The point was frequently made that one reason why the Board 
must continue to be active in the field of adult education was that it provided 
adult education at a cost within the means of the majority of the people. 

A distinction which would be useful for the future would be that be- 
tween the consumers of adult education and the producers. In business, 
each company trades its surplus with the other. Similarly we should re- 
cognise specific skills in different groups and arrange this trading. As an 
illustration, the NTUC to satisfy its own special needs must be a producer 
of adult education but for other needs it encouraged its unions to be con- 
sumers of other people's production. The NTUC should stimulate demand 
and make use of the services of other adult education agencies. This con- 
cept of producer and consumer was a useful one in deciding how to fill a 
specific gap or need. 

Again adult education agencies should not be rigidly functional. A 
little duplication was a part of the spice and variety of life. Absolute non- 
duplication could not be achieved. In terms of co-ordination, no one must 
dictate to the other but, in a kind of educational fraternity, there must be 
give-and-take. In this spirit of fraternity, the Board should provide a better 
education for a longer period for a larger number of people in more subjects. 
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There had been a fascinating agreement on the need for research. 
Research like the Christian sense of sin is the preliminary to reform and 
ail had felt that there were gaps that research must penetrate. Words 
and phrases that kept coming back again and again in the discussion were 
"assess", "evaluate", "explore", "data-collecting", "feed back", "feel the 
ground". Two other ideas connected with research came out quite clearly. 
Research must be continuous; research must be in depth. We must also 
accept the point that research implies criticism, positive criticism. Those 



who do not encourage research give the impression that either they have 
a guilty conscience or feel that the effort demanded of them was going to 
be too great. Since the climate in Singapore was not strong academically 
or administratively in favour of research, this insistance on the need for 
research was one of the strongest points made at the Conference. Not 
only the Board but the university should be concerned with research at its 
maximum depth at its earliest possible opportunity. 



With regard to the basic question of stimulating demand, another 
speaker had referred to the need to go down into the grass roots to assess 
this demand. All organizations including political and educational ones, are 
sensitive to the need for working with equal and creative co-operation with 
the people on the very ground level. It was however still a problem not 
resolved, namely, as to which should come first, namely, the resource or 
the demand. Some had said that if the resource was there, the demand 
was also there. Others suggested that the demand must first exist. Thus 
as In the case of university adult education, the university would not move 
unless there was proven demand but the problem, as all business men know, 
ts^ that one cannot prove demand unless the product is ready. Many people 
do not buy a pig in a poke. They would like to see the real pig first before 
they pay out their mohey. There : s however some point in the observation 
that demand is not stimulated unless there is a climate of education. There 
is indeed a real need for a climate of education in its broadest sense apart 
from the acquisition or technical skill. Relevant was the reference made by 
another speaker to a "palace of education". If education exists in inadequate 
buildings, there might be a suggestion that it was not of importance since 
people like big brigades to look big. If a big adult education centre does 
not exist in Singapore nor a regional centre, then people would not give to 
adult education the same degree of priority we would like them to give. 

On the financing of adult education, it had been mentioned that in the 
NTUC this was not a problem. It was not financial but human resources 
that mattered and that was why the offer of the teachers* unions and SPUR 
to give assistance in human resources was gratifying. If the teachers' unions 
would bring the full force to bear there would be no lack of human resources. 



A sustained public relations campaign on adult education was needed 
in which all resources could be pooled together to stimulate the appetite. 
This would be an exercise in mutual reinforcement. 



Other points raised at the Conference included that of the "new" 
adult education groups whose appetites had to be stimulated. One speaker 



had mentioned adult education provision for Malays. Although participants 
should not think communally, adult education must still face up to its prob- 
lems. Another of these points concerned working class women Another 
concerned women with leisure. Radio and Television and libraries would 
have appeal for this latter group. In terms of buildings there had been some 
criticism of the standard of buildings but the good point had been made that 
in its planning of flats, the Housing and Development Board should make 
specific provision for adult education centres. Professional organisations too 
should make tneir buildings available for adult education purposes. The old 
suggestion of sharing school buildings between school and adult education 
had also been made. Adult education would not have advanced to what it 
was today if primary and secondary school buildings had not been available. 

On the question of methodology, the Conference did not specifically 
raise new issues, although it was emphasised that there must be new 
methods with the fullest use of audio-visual aids. The formal classroom 
method however must not be completely pushed aside. On the question 
of retraining, one speaker had given as a reason for failure — inadequate 
preparation, inadequate imagination, inadequate length of course, inadequate 
practice. In terms of deficient retraining, the fault did not always lie with 
the buildings, but with those who took p* t. The more we could educate 
the educators before the educators educate others, the less wastage there 
would be. 

With regard to a college for adult education, if the university would 
take this up, this would be a major field for development. Whether this 
college of adult education would be residential or not, was not developed 
by the particular group that discussed this problem. On university adult 
education, there was universal agreement that external degree studies should 
be introduced. Again on the problem of buildings, the speaker said that 
in the whole of Toa Rayoh housing estate, there was not one good medium- 
sized lecture hall. This only emphasised the odd gap in thinking that pro- 
vision for education is institutionalised in terms of school buildings only. If 
our city planners do not readily think in terms of adult education, they should 
be goaded by adult educators apparently in their own selfish interest but 
really in terms of social need. 

Mr. Thomson concluded his summing up by saying that he had only 
picked up a few main points while listening to the main speeches, the 
plenary discussions, the group discussions and private conversation. He 
would like to end on the note that though adult education was a service and 
a process, it should never be forgotten that adult education was also self 
education. The task of adult education must be to give the climate, the 
appetite, the opportunities, the tools for self education which was the pur- 
pose of any democratic community. No democracy is stronger than its 
adult education provision. Adult educators were laying the firm and solid 
foundation for a democratic community. 
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Concluding Address 



By 

DR. TAi t CHEN HWA 
Chairman , Adult Education Board 



At the conclusion of cur National Conference on Adult Education, 
we should perhaps examine if we have achieved the objectives of this con- 
ference as they are specified by the Steering Committee. It is abvious that 
ail the 4 objectives listed in the Conference Programme have been explored 
in considerable depth. Numerous common problems have been discussed; 
much consensus of opinion for possible solutions of such problems have 
been reached; and many new areas of commitments and ways and means 
to improve the quality of adult education have been suggested. What strikes 
me most is much of this is accomplished in such a constructive manner and 
friendly atmosphere. 

We are fully aware of the fact that adult education work is indeed 
a formidable task and that many of its problems do not have easy solutions. 
This conference has certainly provided us the inspiration and opportunity to 
re-affirm the principles and ideals of adult education. It has also given us 
a chance to share our experiences and exchange our ideas. Personally 
speaking, I have learnt and benefited a great deal from this experience. This 
may also be true to many of you. I have no doubt that the professional 
contact and personal friendship established among fellow members of this 
Conference during the last 3 days will continue and through them, closer 
cooperation will be promoted among our institutions. 

Before I conclude, please allow me, on behalf of all the participants 
of the Conference, to convey our most sincere thanks to the Chairman and 
members of the Organising Committee of the Conference and all those of 
its working committees, the most efficient and hard working secretariat and 
all those who have helped to make this conference such a success. 

With your permission. Madam Chairman, I now declare this Confer- 
ence closed. 




a. 
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PROGRAMME 



THURSDAY* 23rd September 1971 

Opening Ceremony 



Venue: Cultural Centre 
Canning Rise 
Singapore 6 



6.00 p.m. 

7.00 p.m. 



7.45 p.m. 



Registration of Delegates and Observers 

Address - - - Dr. Nalia Tan 

Conference Chairman 

Welcome Address - - Dr. Tai Chen Hwa 

Chairman , Adult Education Board 

Opening Address - - Dr. Lee Chiaw Meng 

Minister of State (Education) 

A Selection from Saya Magazine by Katong Convent 

Choral Speakers 



Reception 



FRIDAY* 24th September 1971 

FIRST DAY — MORNING SESSION 



Venue: Ladyhii! Hotel 
1 Ladyhill Road 
Singapore 10 



Chairman: Dr. Nalia Tan 



9.00 a.m. 

9.30 a.m. 
10.45 a.m. 
11.15 a.m. 
12.30 p.m. 



Paper on “Adult Education Board: Retrospect and 
Prospect" by Dr. Tai Chen Hwa, Chairman of the 
Adult Education Board 

Plenary Discussion 

Coffee Break 

Group Discussions 

Lunch (Ladyhill Hotel Coffee House) 
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FRIDAY, 24th September 1971 



FIRST DAY — AFTERNOON SESSION 



Venue: Ladyhill Hotel 
1 Ladyhill Road 
Singapore 10 



Chairman: Mr. Lim Seal) Eng 

2.00 p.m. — Paper on "National Trade Union Congress and 
Workers' Education", by Mr. N. Govindasamy, Secre- 
tary of Research and Training, N.T.U.C. 



2.30 p.m. 

3.30 p.m. 
4.45 p.m. 



Plenary Discussion 
Group Discussions 
Tea (Ladyhill Hotel Coffee House) 



SATURDAY 2S«Ri September 1971 

SECOND DAY — MORNING SESSION 

Venue: Ladyhill Hotel 
1 Ladyhill Road 
Singapore 10 



Chairman: 


Dr. 


Peter H. H. Huang 


9.00 a.m. 




Paper on "The Contribution of the People's Associa- 
tion to Adult Education" by Mr. Lee Wai Kok, 
Director of the People's Association. 


9.30 a.m. 




Paper on 'The University and Adult Education" by 
Mr. J. F. Conceicao, Director of Extra-Mural Studies 
Department, University of Singapore. 


10.00 a.m. 


— 


Plenary Discussion 


11.00 a.m. 


— 


Coffee Break 


11.30 a.m. 


— 


Group Discussions 


12.30 p.m. 


— 


Lunch (Ladyhill Hotel Coffee House) 
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SATURDAY, 28th Stptombcc 1971 



SECOND DAY — AFTERNOON SESSION 

Venue: Ladyhiil Hotel 

1 Ladyhiil Road 
Singapore 10 

Chairman: Dr. Nella Tan 



2.00 p.m. — 


Final Recommendations by Discussion Groups. 


3.15 p.m. — 


Final Statement by Mr. George G. Thomson, Chief 
Rapporteur. 


4.15 p.m — 


Concluding Address by Dr. Tai Chen Hwa, Chairman 
of the Adult Education Board. 


4.30 p.m. — 


Tea (Ladyhiil Hotel Coffee House) 
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List of Delegates and Observers 



Adult Education Board 

Dr. Tan Chen Hwa 
Mr. A. P. Nair 
Mr. Cheong Hock Hai 
Mr. Tan Choon Tee 
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Mr. Hauw Sing King 
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National Trades Union Congress 
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Mr. Tan Soon Yam 

National Youth Leadership Training 
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People’s Association 

Mr. Lee Wai Kok 
Mr. Soh Teow Seng 
Mr. Ng Yew Kang 
Mr. Chuang Ting Lan 

Police Academy 

Mr. Jacob Leong Yeng Tin 
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Port of Singapore Authority 
Mr. J. Menon 

Public Utilities Board 

Mr. P Wong Park Yaw 

Radio Television Services 
Mr. S. Chandra Mohan 

Ramakrishna Mission 
Miss Ragubir Kaur 

Singapore Armed Forces Institute 
Lt. Col. M. S. Gill 

Singapore Council of Social Service 
Dr. Sharom Ah mat 

Singapore E.T.V. Service 
Miss Tan See Lai 

Singapore Institute of Management 
Mr. Lim Chew Swee 

Singapore Institute of Personnel 
Management 

Mr. Lim Boon Tong 

Singapore Planning and Urban Research 
Group 

Mr. Tay Kheng Soon 

Singapore Teachers' Union 

Mr. Anvar Gulam 
Mr. Woon Sui Cheong 
Mr. Leng Keong Beng 
Mr. Lim Seah Eng 
Mr. R. Mosbergen 



Singapore Polytechnic 
Mr. Robert A. Edis 

Singapore Tourist Promotion Board 
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Mr. Lee Fook Hong 

Teachers' Training College 
Mr. Ho Wah Kam 
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